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Microsoft Where do you want to go today?" www.microsoft.com/office/ 


From: Microsoft Office 97 
Sent: Friday, 6:15 p.m. 
To: Anyone still at work 
Re: Go home. 





We can't guarantee you a 9-to-5 life. But if you're working hours straight out of 

a Dickens novel, Microsoft® Office 97 can help slice time off your workday with 
smart tools that let you get more done with less effort. For example, Microsoft Word 
keeps a wary eye on your typing, correcting spelling and grammar flubs on the 
fly...and can automatically finish typing dates and common words. AutoCorrect in 
Microsoft Excel can correct common formula errors as you go. Keep everything 
organized in one place with the Outlook™ desktop information manager. Turn the 
Internet into your source of instant answers. And if you hit a wall, ask our Office 
Assistant a simple question and you'll get a simple answer. With Office 97, you're 
as productive as you ever were. You may just get home earlier. So while you're 
still at the office, check out Office 97 at www.microsoft.com/office/. 
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FORD MOTORSPORTS 


The ultimate proving ground. 





At 200 mph, the action out on the racetrack can get a bit hectic. But at Ford, that pace is perfect for pushing 
our newest technology to the limit. In the heat of battle, we go all out to improve things like engine 
efficiency and electronics technology. The payoff comes in the form of advances like Duratec engines 


and EEC-V electronics for the Ford you can drive 
Now there's a development worth researching , 
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Present. 


Return to cube. 


Present. 


Receive enthusiastic applause. 


Settle for mediocrity. Close deal. 


Buy swanky new outfit. 
Holiday in French Riviera. 
Catapult career. 

Eat chocolate and brie. 
Discover inner peace. 


Jot off quick thank you to 
Kinko’s for changing your life. 


Amazing what a little color can do - what you can do - at Kinko's. 


Whether you're trying to 
freshen up an old presentation 
or create a new one, Kinko's 
makes it easy. You don’t need to 
invest in the latest technology. 
You don’t even have to know 
that much about it. Because 


High quality color laser printing is here. | ae 
And it’s more affordable than you think 


Tektronix 


with coupons for everything And with over 850 locations 
from tabs to computer services, we're probably right around the 
it’s like Kinko's is giving you corner. So, although we can’t 
your very own presentations guarantee life-altering success, 
survival kit. we can promise great-looking 


Especially now during Kinko's presentations. 
buy one get one free sale, where 
color laser prints, binding, S 17. 
transparencies and computer kinko $ 
time are all two for one. So, For more information, call 1-800-2-KINKOS 
stop in. We're open 24 hours. * or visit our Web site at http://www.kinkos.com 








TIME READER, 
DON'T SETTLE FOR MEDIOCRITY. 


BRING YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION TO LIFE DURING 
THE GREAT PRESENTATION SALE. 


FOR INFORMATION AND THE KINKO'S LOCATION NEAREST YOU, 
CALL 1-800-2-KINKOS. 





Great Presentation Sale 





Buy One 
Get One Free 


Tektronix Color Laser Prints 
Up to 10 free per transaction. Offer good on the Tektronix 
Color Laser Printer, one-sided 8 1/2" x 11” prints on 


The new way to office. 











Buy One 
Get One Free 


On In-Store Computer Rental 
Rent one hour and get one hour free, up to 
one hour free per customer, Subject to 
availability. Includes Macintosh® and IBM® 
self serve or design workstations, 


SN \\\ oe 
ey 


The new way to office.” 










Offer is limited to one coupon per product type per transaction. Coupon must 
be presented at time of purchase and is not valid with other discount 
programs, Offer valid at time of purchase only and may not be discounted or 
credited to past or future purchases. Mo cash value. Void where prohibited 
by lave. Participating U.S. and Canada locations only. Subject to availability 





AAA 168 Exp 103197 


Offer valid at time of purchase only and may not be 
discounted or credited to past or future purchases. No 
cash value. Void where prohibited by law. Participating 
U.S. and Canada locations only. Subject to availability. 
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Buy One 
Get One Free 


On Overhead Tra 
Color or black & white. Up to 20 free per 
transaction. Made directly from your 8'/:'x11" 
color or black & white original. 
Cardboard frame, RIP fees additional. 


The new way to office.” 






Offer valid at time of purchase only and may not be 
discounted or credited to past or future purchases. No 
cash value. Void where prohibited by law. Participating 
U.S. and Canada locations only. Subject to availability. 
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Buy One 
Get One Free 


On Binding 
Up to 20 aged ge transaction. Includes card 
stock cover and bind, 8 1/2” x 11”, any style, 
color or size as available. 


The new way to office.’ 
Offer valid at time of purchase only and may not be 
discounted or credited to past or future purchases. No 


cash value, Void where prohibited by law. Participating 
U.S. and Canada locations only, Subject to availability. 
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$1 Off 
Custom Tab Order 


Applies to black & white or accent color output 

as available, Offer valid only when tab set-up is 

purchased. Four color printed and reinforced 
tabs not included. 


kinko’s 


The new way to office.” 
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coedited to past or future purchases. No cash value, Void where prohibited 
by lam Participating U.S. and Canada locations only Subject to availability 
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Special Advance Striking... 


1997 GOLDEN EAGLE 


than actual size 
of 3-1/2" in diameter! 


HALF-POUND PROOF 


The Washington Mint Announces the 
Historic Union of the World’s Most 


Coveted Precious in a Giant 3 
Pound ance Strike Price $149 

Each colossal Golden Eagle i inciybialty proof struck 
from pure silver bullig then richly fayered with 

CI art gokl. Each one weighs an astound: 
PciT OUNCES and has @ giant i inch ammeter 
that dwarfs every United States coin ever minted. 

And NOW, the first 1997 Half-Pound Mec r7 Eagles are 
available at a special discount price—only $149! 

The 1997 Half-Pound Golden Eagle is a stunning 
magnification of the world-renowned United States 
Double Eagle, the most beautiful and admired coi in 
our nation’s history, 

UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 
Each Colossal Golden Hal oun Proof: 


slsa i 


“bare si 248.82 Grams (3,840 grains) of 
ire Silver 
. ly Registered and Numbered 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 
price for the Half-Pound Golden Eagle will be set 
at $175 per Proof. 


HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER 
xe 


ow, | nine N ACQUIRE THE, 1297 Gl 
oe 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 
Substantial extra discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite giant proofs. You can order: 
SE Half-Pound Golden Eagles for $399 
Half-Pound Golden Eagles for $645 
TEN Half-Pound Golden Eagles for $1,195 
There is a limit of ten Giant Half-Pound Golden 
Eagles per order, and all orders are subject to 
acceptance by The Washington Mint, LLC® Total 
Cups for shipping, handling and insurance are $9.50 
f. 


per 
OVERSUBSCRIPTION IS A CERTAINTY 
The Washington Mint will strike only 15,000 1997 
Giant Half-Pound Golden Eagles, so oversubscription 
is a virtual certainty. s i 
Pattems of mail delivery vary widely and erratically 
across the nation. Collectors in numerous locales are 


pair Gisaivacines | ya mail registration system, 
TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE 
ACCEPTED ON A SRG FST COME RST 
SERVED raat A CORDING TO THE TIME 
AND DATE OF THE ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED 


TO. SECURE THEIR. RESERVATIONS 
IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING TOLL FREE: 


Ext. 34357 (24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 

A major credit card is necessary to secure four 
reservation, and The Washington Mint fully 
pimranices satisfaction with a money-back policy for a 
full 60 days. 

The Washington Mint, LLC* 

Since 1981, The Washington Mint has red rare 
coins, secured bullion and struck medallions for the 
Amencan numismatic public as an if 
munt, not affiliated with the United States Government. 
© 1997 The Washington Mint, LLC® 
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gistered trademart of 


recPC Personal Edition users actwvatmng 2 new Turto internet account by 12/31/ 


ot for resale. AR OieecPC packages subject to DirecPC Fair Access Agreement 





SATELLITE TV AND TURBO INTERNET™ 
NOW SERVED UP ON ONE DISH. 


(COOL, HUH?) 


INTRODUCING DirecDuo. 


Imagine two satellites deep in space. One is broadcasting all the greatest, wildest 


Turbo Internet 
now as low as 


Web sites from the Internet, at blistering speeds up to 400 Kbps. The other trans- 

mits over 200 TV channels of your favorite sports, movies, news, family shows 1 9 | a 
and more. Now imagine getting all of this content—enough to entertain a small 

village—tright in your home, through just one dish. per month’! 


Act now and receive 

WH 0A $100 service credit 
eee from DirecPC! 

With DirecDuo, the best of TV and the Internet finally converge. That's because DirecDuo 
brings you the fastest Internet access available nationwide from DirecPC’; plus hundreds 
of top-quality digital TV channels from DIRECTV® and USSB® Existing subscribers to DirecPC, 
DIRECTV or USSB can upgrade to DirecDuo at a reduced cost. Even better, all DirecDuo owners 
can get access to the Internet at speeds of up to 200 Kbps for just $19.95 per month; with the new 
Moon Surfer™ II plan from DirecPC. And, if you subscribe to any DirecPC package before December 31, 1997, 
you'll receive a $100 credit, applicable towards your first year of service.’ High-speed Internet access has 
never been more affordable! 





So take advantage of everything DirecDuo has to dish out. Call 1-800-DIRECPC ext. 116 today 
for the retailer nearest you, or visit us on the Web at www.direcduo.com. 
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NETWORK SYST TWO GHES 


1-800-DIRECPC ext.116 or www.direcduo.com — 
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IT WAS NO GREAT SURPRISE TO SEE AOL 
chairman Steve Case on your cover 
(Business, Sept. 22]. But he is news- 
worthy not so much as a champion of a 
burgeoning industry but rather as a man 
with more dissatisfied customers than 
anyone else on the planet. 
Rick Rauch 
Boulder, Colo. 


I FOUND CASE’S STATEMENT THAT HE 
wants his company to be “customer 
friendly” quite ironic. If it is true, he 
needs to give his customer-service repre- 
sentatives some lessons in “friendly.” 
One day, after being an aot subscriber 
for a couple of years, I was suddenly 
denied access. My inquiry into the reason 
for it met with rudeness. Later, AOL want- 
ed me to reactivate my account. Sorry! 
Charles A. Overton 


Lexington, Ky. 


HOW HAPPY WOULD YOU BE IF YOU PUR- 
chased a television set and it remained 
blank every other time you turned it on? 
AOL has the number of subscribers it has 
because it advertises heavily, much as 
McDonald's customers outnumber those 
of restaurants with superior food. Once 
the Internet service providers catch on 
to this fact and begin their own mass- 
market advertising, AOL’s numbers will 
soon crumble. 
David Clark 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHAT A BRILLIANT STRATEGY WORLDCOM 
used in its deal with aot and Compu- 
Serve! By strengthening its Internet 
capabilities and transferring the mori- 
bund portion of CompuServe to AOL, 
WorldCom will greatly benefit from the 
exponential growth of the Internet. 
Simon Lichenstein 
Houston 


YOU CALLED COMPUSERVE’S BUYOUT BY 
AOL “a humiliating defeat.” Far from it. 
The overwhelming feeling at Compu- 
Serve is more like relief—at finally being 








AOL, Online Colossus 

6¢ Sending a message to AOL to 
inquire or complain is like trying 
to communicate with the 


President of North Korea. 99 


William Harrington 
Greenwich, Conn. 


out from under its former uninterested 
master, H&R Block. AOL, though surely 
not the first choice for a new owner, is 
certainly better than Block. 
Mark Libucha 
Hilliard, Ohio 


SO STEVE CASE HAS WON THE WAR? I 
don’t think so. At about the same time as 
his announcement concerning Compu- 
Serve, AOL slowed down to about 20% of 
its former speed—which was never any- 
thing flashy. The other day I used a stop- 
watch to measure the time it took 
between arriving at the Welcome menu 
and seeing a news headline on the 
screen. Five minutes! Sending a message 
to AOL to inquire or complain is like try- 
ing to communicate with the President of 
North Korea. All I've received from AOL 
is a form letter addressing all kinds of 
problems I don’t have and bragging 
about how attentive it is to subscribers. 
William Harrington 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ONE POINT OF ADVICE FOR STEVE CASE: 

Spend more time developing a quality 

software package and less time moving to 
monopolize the online market. 

Brian Dobberteen 

Bonita, Calif. 


I GET A BUSY SIGNAL FROM FOUR SEPARATE 
phone lines on an average of three to four 
times a week when trying to log on to 
AOL. And once I finally get into AoL, half 
the time I can’t get out to the Internet! I 
can’t talk about “turkey breasts” for fear 
of being censored—or worse, sent into 
cyberoblivion for saying a nasty word. 
And lastly, AOL commits to unlimited 
access for $19.95 to get us yahoos to join, 
and now reneges on its promise while 
planning to charge us extra for its new 
games area. Then Joshua Cooper Ramo, 
in “How ao Lost the Battles but Won 
the War,” has the gall to call me “cantan- 
kerous”! I think I have every right! 
Paul Deeming 
St. Paul, Minn. 





INSTEAD OF SENDING OUT MILLIONS OF 
discs and spending millions of dollars to 
advertise on TV, Ao should be increas- 
ing capacity, manning busy phones and 
responding to E-mail from us existing 
members. I’d describe AOL's popularity 
as miles wide but less than an inch deep! 
Many of us keep our accounts only 
because friends send us E-mail there. 
Neal Roscoe 
Studio City, California 


YOU ASK IF WE REMEMBER “THE MESS 
over busy signals” as if it no longer exists. 
As a current AOL subscriber, I can attest 
that in many areas access is still a prob- 
lem. Case and AOL management are as 
out of touch with their customers’ 
desires as anyone can be. From its failure 
to have enough technical-support repre- 
sentatives to its censorship policies, AOL 
demonstrates that it cares about its 
stockholders more than its customers. 
And let’s not forget ao’s unrelenting 
sales tactics. If aliens ever find the Voy- 
ager probe, their first question will be, 
“What does ‘50 free hours of AOL’ mean?” 

William Angus 

Maywood, N.J. 


NOTHING HAS CHANGED AT AOL FROM THE 
time it commenced unlimited service at 
a fixed rate to the present. It is still next 
to impossible to sign on during prime 
time. AOL’s E-mail is unreliable. As a sub- 
scriber, | have adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude, but I’m not holding my breath. 
John Guyant 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Unabomber Survivor Gelernter 


DAVID GELERNTER IS AN AMAZING AND 
gifted writer [Book Excerpt, Sept. 22]. 
His very personal account of violence 
and recovery after surviving a Una- 
bomber attack carries the reader along 
with him, inside his mind and heart, 
from moment to moment. Gelernter’s 
courage is in his compelling honesty and 
intimate detail. Any of us who dare to 
even attempt to write must thank him for 
the gift of this account. 
Bruce T. Williams 
Renton, Wash. 


DAMNING THE CURRENT UNABOMBER SUS- 
pect, Gelernter writes, “Hut man’s goal 
was to be the country’s No. 1 criminal.” 
He also says a 1993 bombing was “Mr. 
Bucolic-Cottage-in-the-Countryside’s 
first outing in several years.” Was it? Ge- 
lernter should not invoke the word jus- 
tice in urging the death penalty for a man 
yet to be tried, let alone convicted. 
Gordon Black 

Mendocino, Calif. 
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BUY 


AND WE'LI 


EO YGUER 


Our all-in-one business notebook now has one mor« 
thing you can take to the bank: a 16MB free memory 
upgrade With an already robust standard 16MB, you'll 
have 32MB in all, giving you the power you n¢ ed to 


tackle almost any situation. The Armada 1500 Family 


has it all, with an integr 


ated modem and AC adapte r 


that let you take care of business anywhere, anytime 


And because all three models allow you to simulta 
neously access vour hard drive, floppy drive, and 


CD-ROM drive, you'll be able to get things done easily 


and conveniently 

With this free memory offer, there's never been a 
better time to get down to business with an Armada 
1500 notebook. And whichever model you choose, 
you'll get the quality and reliability you'll find only 
in a Compaq product. At a price that won't break the 


bank. To get yours, call Compaq DirectPlus today 


ARMADA Model 1530DM 


Processor 


5 4z Pentium® Processor 
h MMX™ technology 
Standard RAM 16MB EDO RAM 


Total RAM 
With Free Upgrade 


Hard Drive 
Display Size/Type 


Price” 


4 GB SMART hard drive 


STN (SVGA) 


$2,499 
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32MB EDO RAM 32MB E 
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AN ARMADA NOTEBOOK 


16MB 





TODAY 


OF FREE’ RAM 


BANK. 





COMPAQ. 1-800-888-0137 


DirectPlus 


Model 15SODMT 


z Pentium® Processor 


16MB EDO RAM 


DO RAM 


4 GB SMART hard drive 


CTFT (SVGA 


$2,999 


Or Call Your Nearest Compaq Authorized 
Reseller. Also Visit Us At www.compag.com 


Model 1580DMT 


1SOMHz P 
with MMX" 


16MB EDO RAM 


32MB EDO RAM 








GB SMART hard drive 


$3,499 
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ROCESSOR 


Can't decide between a Mercedes 


sedan and a Mercedes wagon? 


Allow us to mess with your mind. 





E300 Turbodiesel Sedan E320 Sedan (V-6) E320 Sedan 









E300 Turbodiesel Sedan with ESP E320 Sedan with ESP E320 Sedan 





Explore our b site, http 











our Electronic Stability Program (ESP), for enhanced control 


when cornering. Then, of course, there’s all-wheel drive (AWD)** 


for greater traction, particularly on wet and icy roads. And while 


you're at it, you can contemplate a cellular phone, a power sun- 





with AWD E420 Sedan (V-8) 


with ESP & AWD E420 Sport Sedan 





E320 Wagon with AWD 








and the sedan/wagon dilemma. For more information, call 


1-800-FOR-MERCEDES. 





E420 Sedan with ESP 








E320 Wagon with ESP & AWD 














Middle East Realities 


RATHER THAN A REALITY CHECK FOR 
Arafat and Netanyahu [WoRLD, Sept. 
15], TIME should consider one for itself. 
You say that “Netanyahu’s hard line 
stands” for wanting Arafat to abide by 
the provisions of the Oslo accord, and 
that Arafat “has usually been the more 
movable party.” Show me one tangible 
move. All Isee are dead Israelis, de- 
creased access for Jews to Jewish holy 
places, the trading of land for peace, and 
the call for Israel to allow 100,000 poten- 
tial terrorists to enter its borders daily. 
Perhaps Mexico should insist on the 
return of lands stolen from it by the U.S., 
and of course it should insist that every 
day workers who wish to cross the Texas 
and California borders must be allowed 
to do so. 
Samuel J. Rosenblum 
New York City 


HOW CAN IT BE DEMANDED THAT ARAFAT 
must crack down on terrorism before 
Netanyahu even thinks about a peace 
accord? For many years the U.S, has 
been spending billions of dollars to com- 
bat terrorist and militant groups, and it 
still doesn’t know who and where they 


Man and Mores at Yale 
Readers weighed in 
on the religious- 
discrimination claim 
of freshman Elisha 
Hack, who may file 
suit as part of his 
fight against Yale's 
requirement that 
first-year students live on campus, 
amid what he calls an “anything 
goes” sex scene (EDUCATION, Sept. 
22]. Most were not on Hack’s 
side. “According to Hack, religious 
discrimination can now consist of 
mere exposure to secular mores,” 
Stephen Hymes of Hoboken, N.J., 
wrote. “By this logic, Hack could 
never live in an apartment building 
or stay at a hotel.” Albert J. 
Pizzica of New York City, a recent 





Wappingers Falls, N.Y., Hack 
should look on the bright side of 
carnality at Old Eli: “If temptation 
is everywhere, what better place to 
train for sexual abstinence?” 

















are or when and where they will strike 
again. Britain cannot halt the terrorist 
bombs of Ireland. And Egypt can do 
nothing to stop its terrorist groups. So 
how can an immediate halt to terrorism 
be expected in the Middle East? 
Jose Harold Hedger 
Tenerife, Canary Islands 


“Verbatim” Challenged 


POOR CHARLTON HESTON. HE LEARNED 
nothing from his Moses role [NOTEBOOK, 
Sept. 22]. Our rights are protected by 
laws and by the Constitution, not by 
guns. Perhaps his ideal state is Bosnia, 
where guns have proliferated and law 
has atrophied. 
Roger Lowen 
Reston, Va. 


Playing Hardball 


I HAVE BEEN A REPUBLICAN VOTER FOR 
more than 40 years, but I am appalled at 
Senator Jesse Helms’ treatment of Gov- 
ernor William Weld [NoTEBOoK, Sept. | 
22). Helms says Weld is soft on drugs, yet 
Helms has been a principal sponsor of 
tobacco, which have caused the deaths of 
hundreds of thousands of people over 
the years. It is high time the Republicans 
led the way in significantly reducing the 
unseemly power of committee chairmen 
in Congress. 





Gerald T. Flom 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN WELD AND HELMS 
involved a lot more than an ambassador- 
ship to Mexico. To become a majority 
party, Northern Republicans like Weld 
welcomed people like Helms as part of 
the overall Southern strategy. Tacit 
approval of race baiting and the playing 
of the race card was a large part of this 
invitation. Now the Northerners wake 
up to find that Southerners have almost 
all the leadership posts in both the House 
and the Senate and that committee 
chairmen like Helms not only have enor- 
mous power but exercise that power in 
an arrogant and despotic manner. The 
fight between Weld and Helms was a 
subtext of a larger fight to determine 
whether the first Republican President | 
was Lincoln or Jefferson. 
Henry L. Haynes 
Phoenixville, Pa. 





Recycled Ad Gimmick 


PASTING ADS ON FRUIT IS NOT A NEW IDEA 
[NOTEBOOK, Sept. 22]. I did that in 1977 | 
for TWA. We flew in thousands of Cali- | 
fornia oranges, pasted FLY TWA TO CALI- 
FORNIA labels on them and distributed 





them to travel agents all over New York 

City. The promotion was a hit. Travel 

agents loved (and ate) the oranges, and 

incremental revenue shot up for Nyc to 
LAX and sFo! 

William H. Evans 

Garland, Texas 
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Just one capsule of ee 


PRILOSEC daily can provide — 
24-hour acid control. 


Hf you still suffer from heartburn two or 


more times a week, you probably don’t 
have ordinary heartburn. 


You may have a potentially serious condition called 
acid reflux disease (also known as gastroesophageal 
reflux disease, or GERD). Today doctors can help 
by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly effective in 
controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Frequently prescribed by gastrointestinal 
specialists. 





Many GERD sufferers have experienced the 24-hour Se ee = <=. iy 

acid control and relief PRILOSEC can offer. | FREE INFORMATION KIT = i 
Available only by prescription. Ask your ! 1-800-356-5757 r5 fi 
doctor if PRILOSEC is right for you. I aes a an 

“ , = You will receive FREE: a brochure 

PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not O sont frequent heartburn, acid U 

for everybody. The most common side effects are ] reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a I 

headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), and abdominal personal heartburn diary, and a symptom 7-4 

pain (2.4%). ! questionnaire to help your doctor help you. i 


= = eS a ke 
Please read important information on the 


adjacent page and discuss it with your doctor. RD LUST ONE CAPSULE DAILY FOR 24-HOUR ACID CONTROL 

®: 
PRILOSEC. 
(OMEPRAZOLE)20 MG ONCE DAILY 


x ASTRA MERCK © 1997 Astra Merck Inc, All rights reserved. “Registered trademarks of Astra AB 156216 5/97 0101 TIME 
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ask your doctor ab 


Please read this summary carefu i then 


This advertisement d ce of careful discussio th your do 


prescription drug for you 


t PRILOSEC. No a c 
ctor. Only your docto 


dvertisemer all the informa d to prescribe a d 
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PRILOSEC®*(omeprazote) Delayed-Release Capsules 
BRIEF SUMMARY 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics and Metabolism: Omeprazole - in phurmacoknetic studies of 
single 20 mg omeprazole doses, an increase in AUC of approximately four-fold was noted in Asian sutjects compared 
to Caucasians. Dose adiustment, particularly where maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis is indicated. for the 
hepaticaly impaired and Asan subjects should be considered 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE Duodenal Ulcer: PRILOSEC s indicated for short-term treatment of actve duodenal 
ulcer, Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require an additional 4 weeks of therapy. PRILOSEC, in 
Combination with clanthromyain, also indicated for treatment of patients with H. pyloy infecton and active duodenal 
ulcer to eradicate H pylon. Eradication of H. pylon has been shown to reduce the risk of duodenal ulcer recurrence. In 
patents who tal therapy. susceptiolity testing should be done. If resistance to clarithromycin is demonstrated or suscep 
tility testing is not possbie, allemative antimicrobial therapy should be instituted. (See the clanthromycin package 
insert, MICROBIOLOGY section.| Gastric Uleer: PRILOSEC is incicated for short-term treatment (4-8 weeks} of active 
bengn gastnc Uoer Treatment of Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): Symptomatic GERD ~ PRILOSEC 
'S indicated for the treatment of heartbum and other symptoms associated with GERD. Erosive Esophagitis - 
PRILOSEC ts indicated tor the short-term treatment (4-8 weeks} of erosive esophagitis which has been diagnosed by 
‘endoscopy. The efficacy of PRILOSEC used for longer than 8 weeks in these patients has not been established. in the 
fare instance of a patent not responding to 8 weeks of treatment, it may be helpful lo give up to an additional 4 weeks 
Of veatmert. & there is recurrence of erosive esophagitis or GERD symptoms (e.g. heartburn), additional 4-8 week 
COUrseS Of OMenrazoN May De consdered. Maintenance of Healing of Erosive Esophagitis; PRILOSEC is indicated 
to maintain healing of eroaive Controlled stdes do not extend beyond 12 months Pathological 
Hypersecretory Conditions: PRILOSEC is indicated for the long-term treatment of pathological hypersecretory cond 
tions ¢.9., Zollinger-Elison syndrome. multiple endocrine adenomas and systemic mastocytosis) 


CONTRAINDICATIONS Omeprazole: PFULOSEC Detwyed-Release Capsules are contraindicated 9 patients with 
known hypersensitivity to any component of the formulation Clarithromycin: Clarithromycin is contrandicated n 
Patents with a known hypersensitivity to any macrolide antibiotic, Concomitant administration of clarithromycin wath 
cisapnide, pimozide, or terlenadine is contraindicated. There have been post-marketing reports of drug interactions when 
Ganthromyon and/or erythromyon are co-adminstered wih cisapnde. pamazide, or terlenadine resulting n cardiac 
antythmias (OT prolongation, ventricular tachycardia, ventricular fidvillation, and torsades de pointes) most Baty due to 
infitxbon of hepatic metabokem of these drugs by erythromycin and clarithromycn. Fatalities have been reported. Please 
rater to tub prescribing information for Clarithromycin before prescribing.) 


WARNING: Clarithromycin: CLARITHROMYCIN SHOULD NOT BE USED IN PREGNANT WOMEN EXCEPT IN 


HAZARD TO THE FETUS. [See WARNINGS in prescribing information for clarithromycin.) 


PRECAUTIONS General: Symptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not preclude the presence of 
gastric malignancy. Atophic gastitis has been noted occasionally in gastric corpus biopsies tom patients treated long: 
term with omeprazole. Information for Patients: PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsules should be taken before eating. 
Patients should be cautioned that the PRILOSEC Detayed-Release Capsule should nat be opened, chewed or crushed, 
and should be swallowed whole. Drug Interactions: Other - Omeprazole can protong the elmination of dazepam, 
warfarin and phenyton, drugs that are metabolized by oxidation in the liver. Although in normal subjects no interaction 
with theophryline or propranolol was found, there have been clinical reports of interaction with other drugs metabolized 
via the cytochrome P4150 system (6.9. cydiosporine, disulfra, benzodiazepines}. Patents should be moniored to 
determine f # i necessary to adjust the dosage of these drugs when taken concomtanth with PRILOSEC. Because of 
ts profound and long lasting inhiston of gastnc acd secretion, it is theoreticaly possible that omeprazole may interfere 
with absorption of Grugs where gastric pH is an important determinant of thei bicavalablty (e.g. ketoconazole, 
ampiciin esters, and Fon sails), in the clinical ties. antacids were used Concomitantly wilh the admnistration of 
PRILOSEC. Combination Therapy with Clarithromycin ~ Co-administration of omeprazole and clarthyomyan may 
fesull in increases in plasma levels of ameprazole. clarthromycin, and 14-hydroxy-clarftvomyon, (See CUNICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacoknetcs: Comonation Therapy with Clanthromycin in ful Prescribing Information) 
Concomitant adminstraton of Carithromycin wih cisapride, pimozide, or terfonadine is contraindicated There have 
been reports of an interaction between erythromycin and asterizole resulting in QT prolongation and torsades de 
pointes. Concomitant ackninistration of erythromycin and astemnizole is contraindicated, Because clarithromycin is atso 
metabolized by cytochrome P450, concomitant administration of clarithromycin with astemizale is not recommended. 
(See also CONTRAINCICATIONS, Clarithromycin, above. Please rater to ll prescribing information for clarthromyan 
belore prescribing ) Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility: 'n two 24-month carcinogeninty studes 
fats, omeprazole al daly doses of 1.7, 3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 mg’kg/day lapproxinately 4 to 362 tines the human 
Gose, based on a patent weight of 50 kg and s human dose of 20 mg} produced gastric ECL cell carcinaxds in a dose- 
felalied manner in bot) male and femate rats; the incidence of this effect was markedly higher in female rats, which had 
higher blood levels of omeprazole. Gastric carcinoids seldom ocour in the untreated rat. in addition, ECL cell hyperplasia 
was present in all treated groups of both sass. In one of these studies, female rats were treated with 13 8 mg‘kg/day 
Omeprazole (approximately 35 limes the numan diosa) for 1 year, then followed for an additonal year without the drug 
No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased modence of treatment-related ECL cel hyperplasia was observed 
a@ the end of | year (94% treated vs 10% controls). By the second year the difference between treated and control rats 
was much smaller (46% vs 26%) but stil showed more hyperplasia in the treated group. An unusual primary malignant 
tumor in the stomach was seen in ane rat (2%). No similar tunor was seen in male or fernale rats treated for 2 years. For 
this strain of rat no similar tumor has been noted historically, but a finding involving only one tumor is difficut to interpret 
A 78-week mouse carcinogenicity study of omaprazole did not show increased tumor occurrence, but the study wes not 
conclusive. Omeprazole was not mutagenic in an in vitro Ames Salmonela tyohimurivn assay, an 9 vitro mouse 
lymphoma call assay and ann wvo rat liver DNA damage assay. A mouse micronucleus test at 625 and 6250 tenes the 
human dose gave 8 bordering resull, as did an 7 vivo bone marrow chromosome aberration test. A second mouse 
micronucieus study at 2000 times the human dose, but with different (suboptimal) sampling times, was negative. 
Pregnancy: Omeprazole: Pregnancy Category C - in rabbits, omeprazole in a dose range of 6.9 t0 69.1 mg’hp cay 
(approximately 17 to 172 times the human dose) produced dose-related increases in embryo-lethality, fetal resceptions 
and pregnancy disruptions. In rats, dose-related ernbryo/fetal toxicity and postnatal developmental toxioty were 
Observed in offspring resulting om parents treated with omeprazole 13.8 to 138.0 mg/kgday (approximately 35 to 345 
times the human dose). There are no adequate or wel-controfied studies in pregnant women. Sporadic reports have 
been recerved of congenital abnormaiites cocurring in infants born to women who have recetved omeprazole during 
pregnancy. Omeprazole should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the 
fetus. Clarithromycin: Pregnancy Category C - See WARNING (above) and ful presoriteng information for 
Clanthromyan before using in pregnant women. Nursing Mothers: 1 is not known whether omeprazole 6 excreted n 
human mik. in rats, omeprazole administration during late gestaton and lactation at doses of 13.8 to 138 mg"kg/day 35 
to 345 times the human dose) resulted in Gecreased weight gain in pups. Because many drugs are excreted n human 
mik, because of the potensal lor senous aciverse reactions in qursing infants from omeprazole, and because of the 
potential for tumorigenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies. a decision should be made whether to 
Grsconttinue nursing or discontinue the drug. taking into account the Importance of the drug to the mother. Pediatric 
Use: Satety and effectiveness in chidren have not been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: In the U.S. clinical trial popuation of 465 patients (inchuding duodenal ulcer, Zolinger- Elson 
syndrome anc resistant ulcer patients), the following adverse experiences were reported to occur in 1% o more of 
patients on therapy with PRILOSEC. Numbers in parentheses indicate percentages of the adverse experiences 
Considered by investigators 35 possibly, probably. or definitely related to the drug, 


"Registered trademark of Astra AB 





Headache 69/24) 63 7728 
Darthea 3.0 (1.9) 2111.6 2.105 
Abdomina Pain 2404) 34 21 
Nausea 2209 3.1 4105) 
URI 19 16 26 
Dizziness 1506 00 26110) 
Vomiting 1504) 47 1505) 
Rash 15 (1.1) 00 00 
Constipation 1.10.9) a0 00 
Cough 1 00 15 
Asthenia 1.10.2) 161.6) 1511.0) 
Back Pain Ww a0 0s 


The following adverse reactions which occured in 1% or more of omaprazole-treated patients have been reported in 
internahonal double-bind, and open-label, chnical tnais in which 2,631 patients and subjects recerved omeprazcie 
incidence of Adverse Experiences 2 1% Causal Relationship not Assessed 
Omeprazote in=2631) 
52 


Paaosbo (n= 120) 
33 
06 
08 
25 
58 
67 
100 


Body as a Whol, ste unspeciied = Abdominal pain 
Asthena 
Constipation 
Danes 
Flatulence 27 
Nausea 
Voting 
Aad regurgtation 33 
Nervous SysterwPsychatnc Headache 25 


Additional adverse experiences occurring in <1% of patients or subjects in domestic andor intermatona! trials. or 
courting since fhe drug was marketed, are shown below withn each body system, In many instances, the mlafonship 
to PRILOSEC” jomeprazole} was unclear, Body As a Whole: Fever, pain, fatigue, malaise, abdomnal sweling 
Cardiovasculs: Chest pain or angina, tachycardia, bradycardia, palpitation, elevated blood pressure, parioheral edema. 
Gastrontestinat: Pancreatite (some fatal), anorexia, imitable colon, flatulence, fecal discoloration, esophageal candidiasis, 
mucosal atrophy of the tongue. dry mouth. During treatrnent with omeprazole, gastric fundic gland polyps have been 
noted rarely. These polyps are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment is discontinued. Gastro-duodenal 
caranods have been reported in patents with ZE syndrome on jong-term treatment with PRILOSEC, This finding is 
belleved to be a mantestaton of the underlying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hapane 
Mid and, rarely. marked elevations of Iver function tests [ALT (SGPT), AST (SGOT), y-glutarn transpeptidase, alkaline 
Shosphatase, and bilirubin jaundice. In rare instances, overt iver disease has occured, including hapaloceliuer, 
cholestatic, or mond hepatts. iver necrosis {some fatal, hepatic talure (some fatal], and hepatic encephatopathy. 
Metaboic/Numntonat Hyponatremia, tn nia, weight gan. Musculosialeta’ Muscle cramps, myaigla, muscle 
weakness, joint pain, leg pain. Nervous System/Psychiatric: Psychic disturbances including dapression, aggression, 
halvanatons, confusion, insomnia, nervousness, tremors, apathy, somnolence, arudety, drearn abnormatities: vertigo; 
Daresthesa: hemtacal dysesthesia, espwatory: Epéstaxis, pharyngeal pan. Srv Rash and, very rarely, cases of severe 
Qeneraized skin rections including toxic epidermal necrotysis (TEN: some tatall, Stevens-Johnson syndrome, and 
erythema muftiorme (some severe}; sin inflammation, urticaria, angioedema, prurtus, alopecia, dry skin, hyperhidrosis. 
Speci! Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion. Urogenital: interstitial nephritis (sorne with positive rechallenge), urinary tract 
infection, microscopic pyurla urinary frequency, elevated serum creatinine, proteinuta, hematuria, gycosura. testicular 
Pan, Gynecomasta. Hemefologc: Rare instances of pancytopenia, agranuiocytosss (some fatal), thrombocytopena. 
Neutropenia, srema, leucocytosis, and hemolytic anemia neve been reported Combination Therapy with 
Clarithromycin: i) cirical trials using combination therapy with PRILOSEC and clarthromyein, no adverse expenences 
peculiar fo this drug commnation have Deen cbserved. Adverse experiences that have occured have been limited to 
those thet Neve Deen previously reported with omeprazole or clarithromyon. Adverse expenences observed in controlled 
Clinical (rials using combnation therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin (n=346) which ditlered tom those previously 
Gescribed for omeprazole alone were: Taste perversion (15%), tongue discoloration (2%). rhinitis (2%). pharyngitis (1%), 
and fy syndrome (19%). For more information on clarithromycin, refer to the clanthromycin package insert, ADVERSE 
REACTIONS section 

OVERDOSAGE: Fare reports have been recetved of overdosage with omeprazole. Doses ranged from 220 mg to 900 
mg (16-45 mes the usual recommended clinical dose). Manifestations were variable, but inchided confusion, 
Growsiness, Diurred vision, tachycardia, nausea, Giaphoresis, flushing, headache, and dry mouth. Symptoms were 
trangent, and no serious cirecal outcome has been reported. No speciic antidote for omeprazole overdosage is known 
Omeprazole s extensively protem bound and is, therefore, not readily Galyzable. in the event of overdosage. treatment 
should be symptomatic and supportive. 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION Duodenal Ulcer: Short-Term Treatment of Actve Duodenal Ulcer The meom- 
mended adut oral dose of PRILOSEC is 20 mg once dally. Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require 
&n) additional 4 weeks of therapy. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE ) 


Reduction of the Fisk of Ouodenal Ulcer Recurrence; Combination Therapy with Carthromycn 
Days 1-14 Days 15-28: 
PRILOSEC 40 mg qd. (in the morning) plus clanttromycin 500 mg tid. PRILOSEC 20 mg ad. 


Prease refer to clanthromyoin ful prescribing information for CONTRAINDICATIONS and WARNING. and for information 
regarding dosing in elderly and renally impaired patients PRECAUTIONS: General, PRECAUTIONS: Gariatric Use and 
PRECALITIONS: Drug interactions). Gastric Ulcer: The recommended adut oral dose is 40 mg once a day for 4 to 8 
weeks, (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE. Gastric Liver.) Reflux Disease (GERD): The recom 
mended ad. oral dose for the treatment of patients with symptomatic GERD and no esaphageal lesions $ 20 mg daily 
for up to 4 weeks. The recommended adult oral dose for the treatment of patents with erosive esophagitis and accom 
parying symptoms due to GERD is 20 mg daily for 4 to 8 weeks, (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE ) Maintenance of 
Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: The recommended adult oral dose © 20 mg daly Pathological Hypersecretory 
Conditions: The dosage of PRILOSEC in patients with pathologecal hypersecretory conditions varies with the individual 
patent. The recommended adult oral starting dose is 60 mg once a day. Doses should be adjusted to individual patent 
Needs and should continue for as long as clinically indicated. Doses up to 120 mg tid. have been adminstered. Daly 
Gosages of greater than 80 mg should be acministered in divided doses. No dosage adjustment is necessary for patents 
with renal enparment, hepatic dysfunction or for the eiderty. 


Digestive System 


Oistritxted by. Martoctured by 
Astra Merck Merce & Oo, ba 
Wayne, PA 19067, USA West Pont, PA 19486. LISA 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 12, 1970, SECTION 3685, TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CODE SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF 
TIME, published weekly at the Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020 for 
October 1, 1997. Number of issues published annually: 53. Annual subscription price: $59.94. The 
General Business Offices of the Publisher are located at the Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
The names and addresses of the Publisher, Editor-in-Chief and Managing Editor are: Publisher, 
E. Bruce Hallett, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020; Editor-in- 
Chief, Norman Pearlstine, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020; Man- 
aging Editor, Walter Isaacson, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 
The owner is Time Inc., 1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020, which is a 
direct wholly-owned subsidiary of Time Warner Inc., 75 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10019. 
To the best knowledge of Time Warner Inc., the names and addresses of stockholders beneficially 
owning one percent or more of the common stock of Time Warner Inc. (as of 6/30/97) are as follows: 
a. Time Warner Inc. Common Stock 
BZW Barclays Global Investors, NA, 45 Fremont Street, San Francisco, CA*, Bankers Trust Compa- 
ny, P.O. Box 318, Church Street Station, New York, NY*, The Capital Group Inc., 333 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, CA*, CEDE & Co., P.O. Box 20, Bowling Green Station, New York, NY*, Chan- 
cellor Capital Management, Inc., 1166 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY*, J.P. Morgan In- 
vestment Management, Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY*, Neuberger & Berman Pension Man- 
agement, 605 Third Avenue, New York, NY*, Regents of the University of California, 300 Lakeside 
Drive, 17th Floor, Oakland, CA*, The Seagram Company Ltd., 1430 Pell Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, SIOR & Co., c/o Bankers Trust Company, P.O. Box 704, Church Street Station, New York, 
NY*, Fidelity Management & Research Co., 82 Devonshire Street, Boston, MA 02109-3605*, Amer- 
ican Century Investment Mgmt., P.O. Box 418210, Kansas City, MO 64141-9210*, Smith Barney 
Investment Advisors, 388 Greenwich Street - 24th Floor, New York, NY 10013-2339", State Street 
Bank & Trust CO., P.O. Box 351, Boston, MA 02110-0351*, The Vanguard Corp., P.O. Box 2600 
V-31, Valley Forge, PA 19482-2600", Sailboat & Co., c/o Chase Manhattan Bank, 4 New York Plaza, 
New York, NY 10004-2413*, Mag & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005-2808*, R.E. Turn- 
er, c/o Turner Broadcasting System, Inc., One CNN Center, Atlanta, GA 30348 
b. By virtue of ownership and convertibility of Time Warner Convertible Preferred Stock (as of 6/30/97). 
i) Houston Industries Incorporated, 1111 Louisiana, Houston, TX (Time Wamer Series D Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock); 
ii) Alan Gerry, Loomis Road, Liberty, NY (Time Warner Series E and F Convertible Preferred Stock); 
iii) ITOCHU Corporation, 5-1, Kita-Aoyama, 2-Chome Minato-Ku, Tokyo 107-77, Japan (Time 
Warner Series G and H Convertible Preferred Stock); and 
iv) Toshiba Corporation, 1-1, Shibaura 1-Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo 105, Japan (Time Warner 
Series | Convertible Preferred Stock). 
To the best knowledge of Time Warner Inc., as of August 31, 1997, Depository Trust Co., P.O. Box 
20, Bowling Green Station, New York, NY* holds of record one percent or more of the debt securi- 
ties of Time Warner Inc. 
* Believed to be held for the account of one or more security holders. 
The average number of copies each issue during the preceding 12 months: 





A) Total no. of copies printed 
Net press run: 4,653,000 
B) Paid circulation 
1) Sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales: 
174,000 
2) Mail subscription: 3,932,000 
C) Total paid circulation: 4,106,000 
D) Free distribution by mail, carrier or other means: samples, complimentary and 
other free copies: 211,000 
E) Total distribution: 4,317,000 
F) Copies not distributed 
1) Office use, left over, unaccounted, spoiled after printing: 
0 
2) Return from news agents: 336,000 
G) Total: 4,653,000 


The actual number of copies of single issue published nearest to filing date: 
A) Total no. of copies printed 
Net press run: 
B) Paid circulation 
1) Sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales: 


4,643,000 


184,000 
2) Mail subscription: 3,929,000 
C) Total paid circulation: 4,113,000 


D) Free distribution by mail, carrier or other means: samples, complimentary and 


other free copies: 204,000 
E) Total distribution: 4,317,000 
F) Copies not distributed 


1) Office use, left over, unaccounted, spoiled after printing: 
0 


2) Return from news agents: 326,000 
G) Total: 4,643,000 
| certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 





Nancy Krauter, Business Manager 
———— 
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Dean Witter Global Dividend Growth Securities Class B 
(among 555 International Equity Funds) 


KKK KK 


Dean Witter European Growth Fund Class B 
(among 555 International Equity Funds) 
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Dean Witter Dividend Growth Securities Class B 
(among 2,040 Domestic Equity Funds) 
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Dean Witter American Value Fund Class B 
(among 2,040 Domestic Equity Funds) 


KKK 


Dean Witter Diversified Income Trust Class B 
(among 1,271 Taxable Bond Funds) 


KKK 3 


Dean Witter Short-Term Bond Fund 
(among 1,271 Taxable Bond Funds) 


Overall Morningstar Ratings as of 7/31/97 


Now the only question is: Which ones are best for you? 


When it comes to outstanding mutual funds, it’s not just a results. You may have a loss or gain when you sell your shares. 
matter of performance. It’s a question of which funds are right Foreign securities and markets pose different and possibly greater 





for you. Dean Witter can help on both counts. risks than those customarily associated with domestic securities, 
Because not only have a number of our mutual funds including currency fluctuations and political instability. 

recently received some of Morningstar's highest overall So now the only question is: Why haven't you talked to 

ratings. But all come with the solid advice of a Dean Witter Dean Witter? 

Account Executive. Advice geared to your unique financial Call today for more | c Rf 0-THE-] iE AN é 4 

situation and goals. information. And for ae y 
Remember, past performance cannot guarantee future the office nearest you. www.deanwitter.com/intercapital 





We MEASURE SuccEss ONE INVESTOR At A TIME 


opp DEAN WITTER 


Ask for our free brochure and a prospectus, which contains complete information on risks, charges and expenses. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 


Morningstar proprietary ratings reflect historical risk-adjusted performance through July 31, 1997. Overall ratings are calculated from the fund's 3-, 5-, and 10-year 
average annual total returns (when applicable) in excess of 90-day Treasury bill returns (with appropriate fee adjustments) and a risk factor that reflects fund perfor- 
mances below 90-day T-bill returns. These ratings are subject to change each month. Ten percent of the funds in an investment category receive 5 stars and 22.5% 
receive 4 stars. Dean Witter Global Dividend Growth Securities received 5 stars (of 555 international equity funds) for the 3-year period. Dean Witter European Growth 
Fund received 5 stars for the following periods: 5 years (of 244 international equity funds) and 3 years (of 555 funds). Dean Witter Dividend Growth Securities received 
4 stars for the following periods: 10 years (of 622 domestic equity funds), 5 years se 1,146 funds) and 3 years (of 2,040 funds). Dean Witter American Value Fund 
received 4 stars (of 622 domestic equity funds) for the 10-year period and 3 stars for the ier 5 years (of 1,146 funds) and 3 years (of 2,040 em 
Dean Witter Diversified Income Trust received 4 stars for the following periods: 5 years (of 689 bond funds) and 3 years (of 1,271 funds). Dean Witter Short- 


Term Bond Fund received 4 stars (of 1,271 taxable bond funds) for the 3-year period. Past performance is no guarantee of future results. _ 
© 1997 Dean Witter Distributors Ine 








é4l felt | was a lamb to 
the slaughter.?? 

PRINCESS DIANA, 

describing her wedding day 

in an interview with 

biographer Andrew Morton 


441 blew it.7? 


GEORGE BUSH, 
on choosing Dan Quayle as 
his running mate in 1988, in 
a new biography 


ééWe got here real early this 
morning. It was just me, the 
crew and the special 
prosecutors.7? 


STEVE DOOCY, 

Fox News weatherman, on 
attending a White House 
briefing on global warming 


éétt’s no skin off them. It’s 
not like I’m saying | want 
their kidney now.7? 


DAVID BRAND, 
Rogersville, Tenn., judge, 
defending his plan to offer 
those convicted of 
misdemeanors reduced 
sentences if they sign 

an organ-donor card 





441 never had so much 


INNER 





PARTLY SUNNY WITH A FEW CLOUDS 





body.)? si 5th 
SUSAN STILL, LIFE ON THE GLOBAL MISSISSIPPI From the new telecom capital of the 
astronaut, on the effect of universe, Jackson, Miss., WorldCom’s wily pair, Bernard Ebbers and John 
zero gravity on her hair Sidgmore, make a $30 billion bid for MCI, flabbergasting London and Wall Street 









AL ROKER 

President tells weathermen they're 
not just airheads, plus they get 
White House lawn stand-up 
HOOTERS 

Joy-Toys Are Us. Pays skimpy 
discrimination settlement to 
keep skimpily clad waitresses 
MARY LANDRIEU 

® Her election validated. Even 
G.0.P. can’t find irregularities 





AL GORE 

Tick-tock, tick-tock. Reno had no 
choice. Still, she’s getting closer. 
Al phones home for legal help 


ANDREW MORTON 

Reissues Diana book. Can you 
imagine, someone exploiting 
Diana's death? Impossible! 
PATRICIA IRELAND 

Disses Promise Keepers. NOW 
more irrelevant than ever 


~ 
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Wid WOd NOBNHOF VIHINAD 


Why do all ten of the leading aerospace companies depend on Dicmat for an entire universe 
we deliver. In everything from Windows NT° and UNIX; to the Internet and beyond. Find us at 
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digital 


of networked systems.and Services? Same reason your company can count on us: 
www.digital.com/liftoff, or call 1-800-DIGITAL. And get ready to win in a networked world. 








CHRIS KASSON—AP 
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CAMPAIGN FUND RAISING 


For the Love of Liddy, 
Don’t Touch Your Wallet 


TO RAISE THE MONEY TO RUN FOR PRESI- 
dent, it’s not only necessary to start early, 
it’s imperative to stop others from starting 
early. That’s why calls are 
being made to top Republi- 
can donors on behalf of 
ELIZABETH DOLE. The word 
is out to Republican bigwigs 
not to make early commit- 
Liddy Dole ments to other candidates. 
Even if the Mrs. decides not to run, the 
calls have side benefits. Says a Dole 
intimate: “Does it help her chance at fu- 
ture appointments if her name is in the 
mix? Does it help her husband's law 
practice? Does it help the Republican 
Party with the gender gap if a dynamic 
woman is being talked about?” Yes, yes 
and yes. —By John F. Dickerson/Washington 


DRUG POLICY 


When Times Are Tough, Go 
After the General 


HOUSE SPEAKER NEWT GINGRICH, ANXIOUS 
to right himself after a bruising year, is 
turning his guns on a retired four-star gen- 


THE 


20 


| eral: BARRY MCCAFFREY, President Clin- 

| ton’s drug czar. “Dismal. Baloney,” GINGRICH 

| scoffed at McCaffrey’s antidrug strategy. 
“I met with General McCaffrey two 
months ago and said, ‘I want a World War 
II-style victory plan—a decisive, all-out, 
cataclysmic effort to break the back of the 

drug culture.” 
McCaffrey, 

who saw com- 

bat in Vietnam 

and Operation 

4 Desert Storm, 

McCaffrey responded to 

é the Speaker’s salvo with bemusement. He 

<noted that the Administration is already 

# doing nearly everything Gingrich de- 

$mands, starting with a $178 million anti- 

2 drug media campaign to be honchoed by 

none other than G.o.P. virtuecrat William 

“Bennett. | —By Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Z Gingrich 


TRADING WITH IRAN 


The White House vs. 
The State Department 


THERE’S A BATTLE IN THE CLINTON AD- 
ministration over how to deal with French 
oil giant TOTAL and its $2 billion natural- 
gas deal with Iran. National Security Coun- 
cil and White House political 


4 

| aides want to crack down on 
t Total, using the law Congress 
| passed last year requiring 


WATKIN 


sanctions for foreign compa- 
nies doing business with 

Iran. But European experts 
at the State Department prefer to waive the 
penalties if France promises to restrict oth- 
er dealings with the rogue nation. They fear 





Total gas 


DRAWING 
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the dispute could escalate into a major 
trade war with Europe and Asia. “There's 
absolute unanimity on the undesirability of 
what Total has done,” says a senior Clinton 
Administration official. “But there is not 
unanimity yet on what our policy should 
be in response.” —By Douglas Waller/ 
Washington and Bruce Crumley/Paris 


PRIME TIME 


Nothing Sacred, 
Nothing Doing 


BILL CAIN IS PROBABLY THE ONLY TV WRITER 
in Los Angeles who lives in a Jesuit parish 
and has taken vows of chastity and poverty. 
Cain, a 49-year-old Roman Catholic priest, 
is the co-creator and spirit behind Nothing 
Sacred, ABC’s controversial new series 
about an iconoclastic, jeans-clad urban 
priest. Until now, Cain has written the 

: show under the pseudonym 
PAUL LELAND, but a campaign 
against the show mounted 
by conservative Catholics 
prompted the priest to come 
forward. Cain argues that 
the show’s critics don’t rec- 


Bill Cain 


| ognize that Nothing Sacred is about one 


priest’s search for God. He claims that the 
attacks, branding the show’s two Jewish 
executive producers “Godless,” are anti- 
Semitic. As of last week, about eight spon- 
sors had begged off. For now, aBc and 
Disney are standing behind the show, but 
if the ratings don’t improve, last rites may 
have to be administered. Says producer 
David Manson: “We all understand that 
in the end this show has to deliver an 
audience.” —By Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 











LeSabre. 
The family’s safely home... 






Out there, you rely on things like the safety 
of LeSabre’s dual Next Generation Air Bags* You rely on 
the performance of its anti-lock brakes. And your family 
relies on you. For more reasons why you and your 
family can rely on LeSabre, visit our Web site at 
www.lesabre.buick.com or call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 


LeSabre » Buick oO 


PEACE OF MIND 
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=) ©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. LeSabre is a registered trademark of GM Corp. *Always wear safety belts, even with air bags 
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Margaret Carlson 


What Was That Again? 


MONG THOSE OF US WHO HAVE RESISTED GROWING | stroke muted criticism of his failure to bring the U.S. into the 
up, it’s an article of faith that we can put off growing | League of Nations. More recently, Reagan joked about getting 
old. We work out, we eat poached salmon, we devour | shot, and his popularity shot up. His favorability leaped again 


alternative-medicine nostrums while gobbling anti- | after he waved cheerily from his hospital room, fresh from 
oxidant vitamin supplements, just in case. We don’t | having had polyps removed from his colon. That feel-good 
ask the first baby-boomer President for much— | moment saw him through Iran-contra. We liked that he was 
not for universal health care, not for campaign- | out of the loop. 
finance purity, not even for a tax cut. But we do count on him, But some Presidents struggle to keep their physical frail- 
as the emblem of our age, not to give in to the ravages of time. | ties secret. Eisenhower called his first heart attack digestive 
He was re-elected in part because he complied. He looks im- | upset. Kennedy played touch football with over- 


compensating vigor rather than give a 
hint of his Addison’s disease. Bush got 

no sympathy for throwing up in Japan 
and no understanding when an aide 
blamed thyroid medicine for his clue- | 
lessness during the ‘92 campaign. 
Dole’s remarking that “Some of the | 
things that we read about don’t return 

as quickly as advertised” after prostate 
surgery just reminded us he was old. 


probably young. His hair may be gray, 
but it’s all there, He runs without gasping 
for air, and he’s managed to lose 20 Ibs. 
when it’s all too easy to gain twice that. 

So the news on Friday that the Presi- 
dent was fitted with hearing aids hurts. 
Bifocals are one thing, Miracle-Ear quite 
another. For once, the many baby boom- 
ers covering Clinton feel his pain. 

After Clinton’s annual physical at 
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Bethesda Naval Hospital, White House spokesman Mike Clinton can’t use poor hearing to explain his failure to 
McCurry announced the presidential ear trumpet. “It’s called | discern the roar of Whitewater, but it has possibilities for his 
high-frequency audio loss, and it’s a boomer malady,” McCur- | current troubles, Experts agree that hearing loss is most pro- 


ry said. “Helicopters probably made it worse for Clinton, but | nounced at social events. All those coffees? He never heard a 
loud music does it to most of us.” Clinton, of course, actually | word that John Huang said. Was Roger Tamraz talking about 
had horns blowing directly at him during his years in the | a pipeline—or Nightline? Those pleas from Harold Ickes to 
school band. He should have practiced safe sax. make fund-raising calls? He turned a deaf ear. 

While his hearing loss comes early for us, it may not be a Clinton would be well advised, however, not to try that 
minute too soon for Clinton. Presidents have long used their | hand-to-the-ear thing when reporters are shouting questions. 
infirmities to deflect attention from their mistakes. Funny | Sympathy for your frailty will carry you just so far, even among 
how Lyndon Johnson unveiled his appendectomy scar during | aging reporters who might not be able to hear your answers 
the Vietnam quagmire. Remember that Woodrow Wilson’s | anyway. w 








POLL DATA 


HANDICAPPING 2000 I the presidential election were held today and you had to 26 aad cae 











choose between Democrat Al Gore and Republican Colin Powell, for whom would fig cma aan ad 
youvote? MN Gore ME Powell SRP Will not vote Black 
y 9 Crime 15% 17% 
5% Racism/ 
From a telestoce pol of 1282 adutt Amancans including 816 whites and 374 blacks taken for TIME/CNN on Oct. | and 2 by Yankelovich Pactoers tac. Race a» a 
aegis of ear are 2.7% fox tine sarigle. 3.4% for whites and 5.1% for blacks. “Not sures" onetted Relations 4% 3% 15% 
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Our financial 
expertise Comes 
in many varieties. 


Whatever your financial challenge, The Principal Financial Group® 
can help. 


Looking for investments? Consider the securities, mutual 
funds or annuities we offer. Need life, health, disability 

or dental insurance? We provide quality solutions that 
adapt to your changing financial needs — business 
or individual. 

But what customers savor most is our overall] 

performance. Service that simplifies complex 
financial matters. Uncommon attention that makes 
the administration of pension or retirement plans easier 
than ever. And expertise that helps people get the most out of 
their money. 
Exceptional overall performance and 118 years of financial 
expertise. No wonder Fortune® magazine named The Principal® 
as one of the top three Most Admired Life & Health Insurance 

Companies in America* 





the; To learn more, contact us at 
www. principal.com on the 


Financial — ‘\nternet. Or give usa call at 
Group 1-800-986-EDGE. 


Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance ¢ Annuities * Mutual Funds 
401(k) and Pension ¢ Securities * HMO/PPO ¢ Home Mortgages 
©1997 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, |A50392. *Ranking according to Fortune magazine's 1996 list of Most Admired Life & Health insurance Companies 


Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. Mutual funds and securities offered through Princor Financial Services Corporation 
(member SIPC). Securities through Principal Financial Securities, Inc. Securities and health care products not available in ail states. 
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Um, Sorry About That 


HEN THE FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Wee: apologized last week for col- 

laborating with the Nazis, it felt a lit- 
tle late. But it turns out a half-century is a 
rather prompt turnabout. Here’s how long 


it has taken the church to vent its guilt: 
Nearly 2,000 years. 1995: Pope regrets 
church's stance against women’s rights 


450 years. 1995: Pope asks forgiveness 
for Counter-Reformation stake burnings 


gf 450 years. 1993: Pope expresses guilt for 
church's condoning slavery 


NW 359 years. 1992: Church begs pardon for 
lel arresting Galileo Galilei in 1633 


re 57 years. 1997: Church apologizes for its 
silence during 1940 Vichy regime 


In Case You Weren’t in 
Croatia Last Week... 


G« ISN'T KNOWN FOR ITS WRITERS. 





Still, when the government offered 
12,000 kuna ($2,000) in a national 
competition for a new slogan, the winner— 
“Croatia, Paradise on Earth”—seemed sus- 

piciously weak. Turns out the author was 
the wife of Minister of Tourism Niko Bulic, 
who had entered the contest under her 
maiden name, Dubravka Petricic. Since the 
scandal broke, Bulic has resigned and 
promised to give the prize money to chari- 
ty. As for a slogan, it appears that they're 
sticking to the “Paradise on Earth” thing. 
After all, the previous slogan was “Croatia— 
A Small Country for a Big Holiday.” Maybe 
she really did win on merit. 
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CANCER COMBO The best treatment for women who 
have a mastectomy for breast cancer may be to follow 
pe pteortmecopeela heli semis hogs 


U.S. more than 1,000 fragrances emit a 
heady bouquet—$5 billion in annual sales. 
The scent of all that money, however, 
seems to have lured some unlikely folks 
into the fragrance business. Some of the 
more curious perfume personalities: 


Dollars and Scents 


NYONE WHO HAS RUN THE DEPARTMENT- 

store gauntlet, dodging spritzer- 

wielding salespeople, knows that 
smelling good is serious business. In the 
































BILL GRAY Ill $26 for 1.7 oz. 

For the American man who 

likes to take charge, Sincerely 
Lola Cosmetics is launching Bill 
Gray Ill—after the president of the & 


MER (Russian for Mayor) 
about $7 for 3.4 oz. 
Moscow's populist 
Mayor Yuri Luzhkov is 
bringing 





United Negro College Fund. Says his essence to 
Gray: “I have nothing to do with this. | #5 the people—so 
| don't want to be like Mike.” }f why does Mer pro- 


claim itself 

¥, “the cologne 
DONUT COLOGNE ‘ for leaders"? 
$6.95 for 2.5 oz. 
Inspired by the nat- 
ural cologne of a 
policeman, fire 
fighters Craig 
Freeman and Bob- 
by Alamillo decid- 


ed to capture “the GOSSIP by 


aroma of doughnuts— | Cindy Adams 
without the fat.” They've ) $18.50 for 1 oz. 
sold 12,000 bottles since 


Over a bowl of 
| pasta at Patsy's 


1996, all with no reported Ai | 
estaurant, the 


weight gain. 


society columnist 
Cindy Adams realized, 
“Gossip is in the air. 
Everyone wants a whiff 
of it.” The smell? Spicy, 
with nothing subtle about it. 


PHOTO CREDITS GRAY BEBETO MATTHEWS—AP 
LUZHKOV, EJ. FLYNN—AP, ADAMS M. FERGU 
SON—GALELLA LTO, ELIZABETH. MARIO RUIZ 
PERFUMES: MARIO RUIZ FOR TIME (3) 

MER. SERGE! GUNEYEV FOR TIME 


E $41 for 1.7 oz. 
Princess Elizabeth of 
Yugoslavia created E to 

evoke the perfume of her grandmother 
Grand Duchess Helen of Russia. This 
“scent once known only to nobility” is 
now available to commoners—on the 
QVC home-shopping network. 
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THE BAD NEWS 






DEPRESSURIZED Who doesn't get anxious in a 
doctor's office? A study finds that 20% of patients 
prescribed blood-pressure pills actually have normal 


chemotherapy. Studies show the combination pressure when tested in a less stressful setting. 
reduces breast-cancer deaths by as much as 30%. WEIGHTY MATTERS Women who gain more than 10 
VACCINE VICTORY A vaccine has proved Ibs. in the years before conceiving double their odds of 


so successful that the disease has been virtually wiped out among 
kids. So far this year, only 175 cases of pediatric meningitis have 
occurred, compared with about 18,000 a year in the 1980s. 


MINDING PMS The antidepressant Zoloft may relieve severe pre- 
menstrual symptoms—even physical ones such as breast pain. 
‘Sources: New England Journal of Medicine (1, 2}; Journal of the American Medical Association (JAMA) 
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developing diabetes in pregnancy. It usually disappears after 
childbirth, but chances are strong that it will recur later. 


SUPER BUG Nearly half the bacteria that cause pneumonia are 
resistant to penicillin. That's particularly alarming for the elderly, 
for whom the pneumonia death rate can run as high as 40%. 


Sources: JAMA (1, 2); Interscience Conterence on Antimicrobial Agents and Chemotherapy 
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Joshua Quittner 


As the Worldwide Web Turns 


OTS OF FOLKS ENJOY THE CAMPY, VAMPY ANTICS OF FOX 

TV's prime-time soap opera Melrose Place. Not me. In- 

stead, I’ve been glued to a true-life Web spin-off that’s 

even sudsier than the real thing. The bad guys are a 

powerful-but-out-of-touch Hollywood media Goliath 

and the clueless lawyers who do his evil bidding. The 
hero is a digital David, an aspiring and nearly penniless (at least 
compared with Aaron Spelling) writer who's about to be dragged 
into court by Goliath’s henchmen. Best 
of all, there are no commercials. 

Here’s the plot so far: three years 
ago, Melrose Place fanatic Ken Hart, 
a regular guy (though he claims he 
was reared by mountain goats at the 
Bronx Zoo), was living in Boston, 
when a co-worker and co-fan moaned 
that she had missed the previous 
night’s episode. Faster than you can 
say “Courtney Thorne-Smith,” Hart 
whipped off an E-mail recap of the 
episode, which he “spiced up a little” 
with his own wry commentary. His 
first recap was so well received that he did it again the next 
week and the week after that. To no one’s surprise but Hart’s, 
his plot spots (available at www.mindspring.com/~khart/re- 
caps) soon found a wide audience. 

Hart began publishing his pieces electronically—strictly 
for pleasure, not profit. Indeed, he warned readers that if he 
caught anyone trying to poach his stuff, he would “hunt them 
down like the suture-headed mutants they are.” Two years lat- 
er, his site was drawing a couple thousand visitors a day. Un- 
til, that is, the evil lawyers interceded. 








Hart's soapy Website put him in hot water 


In August, Hart and his Internet service provider got a 
letter from an attorney for Spelling Entertainment Group 
advising them that Hart’s summaries constituted “unautho- 
rized derivative works of the property” and that unless he 
removed them from the Web by the end of the month—just 
before the sixth-season premiere!—Spelling would “take ap- 
propriate action.” Hart called Greer Bosworth, the lawyer 
who had signed the letter, and asked, Why? What for? 
What's the problem? Bosworth said she 
thought the letter was pretty self-ex- 
planatory. It wasn’t. There are dozens 
of Melrose Place-centric Websites 
out there, including sites devoted en- 
tirely to Heather Locklear, Daphne 
Zuniga and Laura Leighton. Why 
pick on Hart? 

Could it be that Hart’s irreverent 
Web page was drawing traffic away 
from melroseplacetv.com, the dull-as- 
Pravda official MP site? I tried to 
reach Bosworth for comment, but she 
wouldn't take my call. Bosworth re- 
ferred me instead to a Spelling spokeswoman, who also 
couldn’t say what, exactly, the problem was. (“I’m not a 
lawyer” was her line.) 

Meanwhile, Hart's Website provider has ordered him to 
take his stuff off the Web. Instead, Hart has moved it to its cur- 
rent site and vowed to stare down the Beverly Hills barristers 
and, if necessary, Spelling himself. Stay tuned—to Hart's 
Website, not Fox’s soap. s 
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Read the Netly News daily on the Web at netlynews.com 





FOREIGN ASSETS FLIGHT OF FANCY 





INTO THIN AIR 
Sorry, the latest 
version of Microsoft 
Flight Simulator 
still doesn’t have 
any air combat. But 
who cares? The 
richly detailed 
scenery (like the 
view of Big Ben at 
left) and a mode that 
simulates helicopter 
flight make it well 
worth $60, 
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Our amenithes include 
a fitnessxcenter) room 


service and a long, intimate 


chat with*yowr spouse. 





Welcome to Four Points® \ ~~ - phone call of the day. And 
Hotels by Sheraton. The full- when you stay with us, there is no 
service hotel that makes taking care of business and better way to stay in touch than with the => 
staying in touch with home easy. We're a real hotel, convenience of an AT&T Calling Card. ATsT 


with everything you need to make sure your trip and To order one, dial 1-800 CALL ATT. Then call us at 


your business go smoothly. And once work is 800-325-3535 or call your travel 


SWAN 
Gy , professional to make reservations at any 
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done, you can put in a workout in our 


fitness center, order up dinner in your of our more than 60 locations. Or visit 


room and make that most important Sherato our web site at www.fourpoints.com 


A REAL HOTEL YOU CAN REALLY AFFORD 


© 1997 ITT Sheraton Corporation 
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MARRIED. PRINCESS CRISTINA, 32, un- 
assuming, athletic daughter of King 
Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia of Spain, 
and INAKI URDANGARIN, 29, pro hand- 
ball star; in Barcelona. 


EXTRADITION REFUSED. Of SAMUEL 
SHEINBEIN, 17, fugitive American high 
school senior accused of killing and dis- 
membering a teenager in his Maryland 
neighborhood; by Israel, which claimed 
Sheinbein as a citizen because his father 
was born in British-ruled Palestine. That 
decision, however, is being re-examined. 


SOLD. SUE, the most complete Tyran- 
nosaurus rex skeleton ever recovered, to 
Chicago’s Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory; at an auction in New York City. The 
winning bid of $8.4 million was financed 
partly by McDonald’s and Disney. 


DIED. JEROME LEMELSON, 74, prolific in- 
ventor whose more than 500 patents in- 
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= clude the bar-code scanning 
2 technology used by stores and 
- factories around the world; of 
2 liver cancer; in Los Angeles. 
He spent years in legal battles 
* with corporations over his pa- 
tents, won millions in settle- 
ments, and used the money to 
endow a $500,000 annual prize 
for inventors. 


DIED. NOBUO FUJITA, 85, the 
only Japanese pilot to drop a 
bomb on the U.S. mainland 
during World War II; in Tsuchiura. In 
1942 Fujita embarked on a top-secret 
mission to create a huge conflagration 
in southern Oregon by firebombing its 
forests. Flying a tiny pontoon plane, he 
failed miserably, sparking only a minor 


brushfire. 


DIED. MURRAY BURNETT, 86, unsung co- 
author of the play that became Casa- 
blanca; in New York City. Burnett sold 
Everybody Comes to Rick’s to Warner 
Bros. for $20,000; though three screen- 
writers later won the Oscar for Casa- 
blanca, Burnett was ignored. 


DIED. A.L. ROWSE, 93, authority on 
Elizabethan England and Shakespeare; 
in Cornwall, England. Known as much 
for his cranky self-assurance as for his 
scholarship, Rowse wrote scores of 
books, including a three-volume The An- 
notated Shakespeare. “This filthy 20th 
century,” he once said. “I hate its guts.” 














100%: Increase in food 


imports since the 1980s 


50%: Cut in food 


inspections at the border since 1992 





3: Number of serious outbreaks of 
diseases caused by uninspected 
imported food during 1997 


44% of college students 
are presumed to be binge 
drinkers 





86% of college-fraternity residents 
are presumed to be binge drinkers 


$125,000,000: Amount of 


Minnesota Timberwolves’ Kevin 
Garnett’s six-year contract, the richest 
in professional sports 


$36,500,000: Amount Garnett’s 


contract exceeds the price paid for the 
franchise in 1995, when Garnett was 
still in high school 


Sj 8 years: Median 
age of a vehicle on the 
road in the U.S. (the 

oldest it has been since the 1950s) 


. P : 
$6,000: Increase in average price 


of a new car over the past eight years 
Sources: The New York Ties, Associated Press, Minneapol: 


Star-Tnbune, American Demagrapti 
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BUDDHISM may Throughout Asia today, in one of the little 
be Hollywood's remarked but momentous sea changes of 
latest theme, but modern times, the sandaled monks with 

in the strife-torn shaved heads have abandoned Buddha’s 
Asia of the 1960s, command to be still ... and have plunged 

it was the force deep into politics. While most continue their 
behind rising po- usual duties of meditating ... teaching and 
litical unrest, as begging, more and more of them are busy 
TIME reported in issuing political manifestoes, organizing riots 
its Dec. 11, 1964, and working for the downfall of governments. 
cover story: From the Indian Ocean to the Sea of Japan, 





from the Irrawaddy to Tonkin Bay, [Buddhist 


monks] are causing political waves whose 
final effect they themselves cannot foresee 
but which are vitally affecting the West- 
ern—and the Communist—role in the fate of 
Asia ... It was only 18 months ago that a 73- 
year-old Buddhist monk ... sat down in... a 
Saigon street and ... calmly set himself afire 
with a cigarette lighter to dramatize Bud- 
dhist opposition to the regime of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem... At the time, the West had 
great sympathy for South Viet Nam's Bud- 
dhists. Now the atmosphere is different. 
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how things have 
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liable to see just about anything 


Pictures from Mars. Presidential 


candidates blowin’ the sax 


The Macarena. Next thing you 
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know, somebody will be telling 


you with a straight face, that the 


Corolla has even changed too 


Well guess what, it has. It’s secure, 


quiet and more powerful than 


ever before. The all-new 1998 


Corolla. Proof that 
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A photo of a 
Clinton coffee in '96 with 
Asian executives was 
shown last month to a 
Senate committee 





iE VIDEO 


 asurprise package: recordings of the controversial White House coffees 








By MICHAEL DUFFY and 
MICHAEL WEISSKOPF 


HE THREE-MAN TEAMS LURK 
outside the Oval Office so much 
that White House officials bare- 
ly notice them after a while. 
They look like any network news 
crew—a sound man, maybe a 
camerawoman and a guy toting 
a portable light—but they don’t 
work for cBs or NBC. Instead they toil long 
hours behind the scenes, roaming from the 
East Room to the West Wing, waiting for 
Bill Clinton to arrive, 
shake hands and say a 
few words. They turn 
their tapes over to the 
White House Communi- 
cations Office, which uses 
the videos for p.r., as fa- 
vors for Administration 
allies, and for posterity. 
And now, it turns out, 
for investigation. Over 
the weekend, a govern- 
ment source told TIME, 
the White House quietly 
turned over dozens of 
videotapes made during 


presidential fund-raising QUESTIONS Viissiteie 


; to ask, Where have the tapes 
to congressional and fed- een?'What do they show? 


events in 1995 and 1996 


eral investigators. The 

tapes, recorded at private fund-raising 
“coffees” inside the White House and at a 
handful of dinners Clinton was host for at 
the nearby Hay Adams Hotel, could go a 
long way toward clarifying whether the 
presidential events were just “listening ses- 
sions,” as White House officials insist, or il- 
legal fund raisers plain and simple, as Re- 
publicans have charged. 

Either way, the tapes will surely com- 
plicate the questions facing Attorney Gen- 
eral Janet Reno, who has been trying to 
decide for weeks whether the President 
and the Vice President broke federal fund- 
raising laws. It will not make things easier 
for Reno that the release of the tapes to in- 
vestigators came just hours after she had in- 
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formed House Republicans that Clinton’s 
White House coffees “involve mere access to 
the President” and therefore needed no fur- 
ther investigation. At the same time that she 
was issuing her statement last Friday, Reno 
extended by 60 days her probe of Vice Pres- 
ident Al Gore’s dialing-for-dollars on feder- 
al property, and she must decide next week 
whether to continue the separate probe, 
now under way, into the President's phone 
calls from the White House to donors. 

Whether or not there is evidence of 
wrongdoing on the videotapes, their belat- 
ed discovery is certain to anger top federal 
_ investigators, who were 
s unaware that the tapes 
existed at all, and will 
add to the pressure on 
> Reno to appoint an inde- 

pendent counsel. All ma- 
> terials related to the cof- 
3 fees, which would seem 
: implicitly to include any 
videotapes of the events, 
were subpoenaed earlier 
this year by the Justice 
Department and two 
congressional panels. The 
tapes represent the first 
major batch of new ma- 
terial released by the 
White House to investi- 
gators since the spring. 
The videotapes are 
apparently not complete, start-to-finish 
records of the coffees and dinners; White 
House TV crews provided only partial 
coverage of the events. A government 
source said the tapes turned up only re- 
cently in the White House Communica- 
tions Office in the Old Executive Office 
Building. Investigators will want to re- 
view the tapes, but will also want to know 
how, in the past eight months, the tapes 
came to be lost and found. 

It will hardly come as a surprise that 
White House officials reviewed all the 
tapes last week before sending them to the 
Justice Department and Senator Fred 
Thompson’s Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee. The 103 White House coffees were 








MORE TIME Gore, in Tampa, Fla., gave 


his reaction to news that Reno is extending 
by 60 days her probe of his fund-raising calls 


the most creative—and controversial— 
fund-raising technique invented by either 
party for the 1996 campaign. There was no 
admission fee per se, but past donors and 
potential givers were treated to a special 
set of Washington briefings with top offi- 
cials that culminated in an hourlong ses- 
sion with the President. The events nor- 
mally took place in the cozy, first-floor Map 
Room, a tastefully furnished, book-lined 
enclave in the Executive Mansion where 
F.D.R. charted the Allied advances in Eu- 
rope. Coffee was served, along with pas- 
tries. More than 1,500 people attended the 
coffees; while not all were donors, comput- 
er analyses later credited the guests with 
pouring more than $27 million into Demo- 
cratic coffers before or after the events. 
Some Republicans have claimed that 
the coffees, even if they just happened to 
provide donors with access to the President, 





stretched campaign-finance laws to the 
breaking point. But Clinton and the Demo- 
crats have said all along that the events were 
designed for an exchange of ideas, not for 
direct fund raising or swapping dollars for 
favors. “I can tell you categorically,” Clinton 
said in January, “that no decision ever came 
out of any of those coffees where I or anyone 
else said, ‘This person is a contributor of 
ours. Do what they ask us to do.’ But I 


think those meetings are good. I think the 
President should keep in touch with people.” 

Most of the coffees drew about a dozen 
business executives, many of whom were 
being rewarded for past giving or being 
courted for new contributions. But if Clinton 
didn’t solicit funds at the sessions, others al- 
legedly did it for him. At a coffee in the Map 
Room on June 18, 1996, Democratic Nation- 
al Committee fund-raiser John Huang in- 


troduced the President to 13 guests with a 
sell that was anything but soft. “Elections 
cost money, lots and lots of money,” he re- 
portedly said, “and I am sure that every 
person in this room will want to support the 
re-election of President Clinton.” This ac- 
count, by a Johns Hopkins University pro- 
fessor who testified before Congress in Sep- 
tember, has been disputed by others who 
attended—a dispute that could be resolved 


i) 
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A New Witness to the 
Teamster Cash-Swap Plan 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF and MICHAEL DUFFY 


N THE DEMOCRATS’ DEVIL-MAY-CARE PURSUIT OF CAMPAIGN 
money, no scheme was bolder than the secret financial alliance 
between the party and the re-election campaign of Teamster 


president Ron Carey. The trade-off, as proposed by Carey | 


aides, boiled down to this: the Teamsters would deliver $1 million 


to the party's state branches around the country, and in exchange | 
the party would tap its donors to provide Carey with $100,000 for | 
his re-election bid. The true purpose: to funnel cash from the | 
Teamster treasury into Carey's campaign, an illegal act that had to | 


be done circuitously to avoid detection. But when no Democratic 
money turned up in Carey's pocket, it looked like another crazy 
idea that went nowhere. 

That doesn’t mean Democratic National Committee officials 
and their Teamster friends didn’t try to make it happen. Chica- 
go businessman Mark Thomann, who worked for the D.N.c. as a 
fund raiser in 1996, has told TIME that he was directed by the par- 


ty’s finance chief to deliver to the Carey team $100,000 from a | 


TIME 


foreign donor and that he was pressured to follow through by a 
Teamster lawyer sent his way by pD.N.c. officials in Washington. 
Thomann’s story, told to federal prosecutors as well as to Senate 
investigators, is the most solid evidence yet that party officials ac- 
tively participated in the scheme before it went bust. 

The sweetheart deal had its roots in a June 1996 fund raiser 
at the palatial San Francisco home of Senator Dianne Feinstein 
and her financier husband Richard Blum. The $25,000-a-couple 
dinner has already gained notoriety because of its guest list, a 
power lineup including President Clinton, top party and Admin- 
istration officials, even Asian-American fund raiser John Huang. 
Given all those luminaries, hardly anyone noticed the presence 
of Judith Vasquez, a thirtysomething Filipina developer, who 
pledged $100,000 for a chance to be photographed with the Pres- 
ident. As a foreigner, she couldn't legally contribute to his party, 
so she directed her donation to Vote Now ’96, a Democratic- 
leaning get-out-the-vote group. 

Thomann, then 29, landed in San Francisco a couple of 
weeks later as the D.N.C.’s northern California finance director. 
His first job was to collect the outstanding money committed at 
the Blum-Feinstein dinner—including the Vasquez contribu- 
tion. Before long, Thomann got a phone call from Richard Sul- 
livan, the party’s finance director in Washington. Thomann 
said Sullivan informed him of a “change in direction” for the 
Vasquez pledge. Sullivan wanted the money routed to Carey’s 
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by the tapes. Huang has refused to testify 
to congressional investigators. 

Some of the coffees flirted more obvi- 
ously with influence peddling. When Clin- 
ton met in May 1996 with top officials from 
J.P. Morgan, Wells Fargo, Chase Manhat- 
tan and other major financial institutions, 
the President brought along his top banking 
regulators, Treasury Secretary Robert Ru- 
bin and Comptroller of the Currency Eu- 
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gene Ludwig. But what has made the cof- 
fees especially controversial is that in addi- 
tion to traditional political donors, Clinton 
acted as host to foreigners and special 
pleaders in the listening sessions. In Febru- 
ary 1996 Clinton met with Wang Jun, 
whose many businesses include an arms- 
trading company owned by the People’s 
Republic of China. And then, on April 1, 
1996, Clinton held a coffee for a group of 15 
that included Roger Tamraz, a Lebanese- 
American businessman, who asked Clinton 
to support his proposal to build an oil 
pipeline to the Caspian Sea. At the coffee, 
Clinton asked his longtime aide Mack 
McLarty to follow up with officials at the 
Energy Department. By the time of the cof- 
fee, Tamraz had donated $195,000 to the 
Democrats in pursuit of his goal; before he 
was done, he would give nearly $300,000. 

Reno’s decision last Friday to dismiss a 
host of complaints about Clinton’s fund 
raising, including the coffees, now looks 
premature. The fact that neither Reno nor 
her investigators viewed the tapes before 
dismissing the matter could make it even 
harder for the Attorney General to avoid 
seeking an independent counsel to investi- 
gate the entire fund-raising mess. The Jus- 
tice Department has already been faulted 
for overlooking evidence during its probe 
of almost a year—evidence that was readily 
available to reporters. 

Which probably explains why Reno was 
careful last week not to rush to judgment 





about the White House telephoning ses- 
sions by Gore and Clinton. Gore said Friday 
that Reno’s decision to extend her review of 
his calls was no surprise, and he vowed to co- 
operate. “I remain confident that every- 
thing I did was legal and correct,” said Gore. 
But while it appears that Gore and Clinton 
are in the same legal boat over the phone 
calls, a top Justice Department official cau- 
tioned that the two cases are far from iden- 
tical. Gore’s calls are well documented, and 
Gore has admitted to connecting with 
donors on 46 occasions. Not so with Clinton. 
While investigators have D.N.C. “call sheets” 
urging Clinton to press fat cats for cash, they 
have yet to prove the First Dialer actually 
picked up the phone—and if he did, 
whether he ever got around to soliciting any 
money. If it was no more than good-ole-boy 
small talk, Reno may say there is no reason 
to pursue the matter further. 

The job of making sense of the Clinton 
videotapes will fall first to Fred Thompson, 
which is sort of an irony all its own. For it 
was Thompson, then a 30-year-old minor- 
ity counsel to the Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee, whose staff helped unearth the ex- 
istence of Richard Nixon’s secret White 
House recording system. The Clinton 
videotapes may not be incriminating, and 
they were never designed to be secret. But 
they can’t be dismissed, for in Nixon’s case 
the tapes proved to be the most powerful 
witness of all. —With reporting by 
Elaine Shannon and Karen Tumulty/Washington 





campaign, as long as Thomann made sure it was legal, accord- 
ing to Thomann’s depositions. He was told by Sullivan that 
someone from the Teamsters would call to iron out any prob- 
lems, Thomann recalls, As a veteran campaign worker, he was 
puzzled by the instructions. 

What Thomann didn’t know was the chain of events that had 
begun weeks earlier when a Carey campaign consultant, Martin 
Davis, approached a top Democratic fund raiser, Laura Hartigan, 
with the plan for the lopsided contribution swap. Hartigan, in 
turn, pressed Sullivan to find a big donor for the Carey campaign 
to carry out the D.N.c.’s part of the bar- 
gain. The Teamsters, meanwhile, kept 
their word, sending an initial $236,000 to 
Democratic parties in 35 states at the end 
of the month, according to court papers. 

Oblivious to these larger machina- 
tions, Thomann went about his business 
and quickly determined that Vasquez was 
an employer and thus barred from giving 
to the union campaign. He informed Sul- 
livan that the idea wouldn't fly, but he had 
a harder time breaking the news to a 
Teamster lawyer named Nathaniel 
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Charny, who, just as Sullivan had pre- Thomann, right, is scheduled to testify ona 
dicted, had tracked Thomann down by money-swap deal designed to benefit Carey 








phone a few days earlier and pressured him for the money, 
Thomann says. In the return call, Charny (who declined com- 
ment) was upset that the D.N.c. official had given up so easily, 
and suggested that Vasquez’s husband write the check. 
Thomann demurred. He then informed Sullivan and the attor- 
neys handling the matter for Vasquez that he wanted no part in 
the transaction. The $100,000 ended up going to Vote Now ’96. 

The broad outline of the Vasquez gambit was disclosed by 
federal prosecutors last month when Davis and two other 
Carey associates pleaded guilty to conspiracy in the complex 
plan to channel Teamster money into 
Carey's campaign. So far no Democratic 
party officials have been charged. In an 
interview, Sullivan said he never took 
the Davis deal seriously. He simply 
asked Thomann to see if the transfer 
from Vasquez to Carey was “possible,” 
Sullivan said, and dropped the issue af- 
ter that. What Senate investigators want 
to know is how far the grand swap ex- 
tended, which is why Mark Thomann is 
scheduled to take an oath before Fred 
Thompson’s Donorgate committee this 
week. —With reporting by 
Edward Barnes/New York 
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Forecast: Heat Wave 


No matter what they decide about global warming, 
Clinton and Gore will make lots of people mad 


By J.F.0. MCALLISTER WASHINGTON 





EAVE IT TO BILL CLINTON TO FIND THE 

special language of his audience. “Wel- 

come to the White House on a cool, 

overcast day, about 60°,” he greeted 
radio and TV meteorologists brought in 
for briefings on global warming last week. 
He said he was auditioning for his retire- 
ment job and thought he was qualified 
for theirs: “I’m used to deliver- 
ing bad news.” They laughed, but 
Clinton is worried that he’s about 
to unleash a tornado of bad news 
that no one will find funny. In the 
next few weeks, he must decide 
the U.S. position on an interna- 
tional treaty that would lower car- 
bon-dioxide emissions in the at- 
mosphere to reduce the threat 
of global warming. The econom- 
ic and environmental stakes are 
enormous, and every option has 
powerful enemies. 

The politics are hard, but the 
basic idea is simple. When coal, 
oil and other carbon-based fuels 
are burned, they generate carbon 
dioxide, which is good at trap- 
ping the sun’s heat. With acceler- 
ating industrial development, en- 
ergy use is soaring and so is the 
output of carbon dioxide and 
other greenhouse gases. Most sci- 
entists believe this will cause a 
2°F-to-6°F rise in the next centu- 
ry. If the earth does heat up this 
fast, the consequences will be 
dire. Coastal areas will be inundat- 
ed as the seas expand; shifting 
weather patterns will cause floods 
and droughts and disrupt agricul- 
ture; tropical diseases will migrate 
to previously temperate zones. These are 
dangers that Clinton, after plunging into 
the debate’s ecological wonkery, can clear- 
ly envision. “I am convinced the science is 
solid,” he said last week. “We would be ir- 
responsible not to try to come to grips with 
the results of these findings.” 

And that's the politically explosive part. 
The U.S. agreed at the 1992 environmental 
conference in Rio de Janeiro to voluntarily 
cut greenhouse gases back to 1990 levels by 
2000, but the booming economy Clinton 
rode to re-election has caused the actual 


trend to move in the opposite direction. 
Ten percent more carbon is streaming out 
of American smokestacks and tailpipes this 
year than in 1990. Last year Under Secre- 


tary of State Timothy Wirth surprised ne- | 


gotiators by pledging the U.S. would agree 
to meet future reductions by setting legally 
binding targets. These are supposed to be 
determined at a December summit in Ky- 
oto, Japan. Now the White House is strug- 
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gling to figure out what it can accept as a 
binding target—and sell to the Congress 
and industry—before a preliminary confer- 
ence in Bonn later this month. Members 
of an interagency task force are “meeting 
every day,” says Kathleen McGinty, head of 
the Council on Environmental Quality, try- 
ing to boil the sticky economics and politics 
down to two or three options. 

The main problem for Clinton—and 
Gore, the staunch environmentalist who 
wants to be President—is that any effective 
option will probably reach directly into the 
pocketbooks of American voters. That's be- 
cause the big steps it will take to slow the rate 
of warming require that the White House 
find ways either to discourage fuel use or 
to encourage greater use of environmental- 
ly friendly technology. The first can mean 
. higher energy taxes; the second 
% can mean more expensive ma- 
chinery, although some experts 
argue that the switch doesn’t have 
to cost a lot more. Last month the 
* Department of Energy released 
a report saying a 20% cutback to 
1990 emission levels would be 
possible by 2010 without raising 
energy costs, through the spread 
of new technologies and finely tar- 
geted incentives like tax breaks 
for old coal-fired power plants. 

But oil companies and auto- 
makers don’t want restraints on 
energy demand. And unions and 
members of Clinton’s Treasury 
Department fear that a tax or 
some other mechanism for broad- 
ly raising energy prices could 
stifle economic growth and make 
motorists surly. Already an indus- 
try coalition has started a $13 mil- 
lion TV ad campaign predict- 
ing a 50¢ increase in gas prices, 
which Interior Secretary Bruce 
Babbitt has denounced as “wor- 
thy of the best efforts of the to- 
bacco industry.” 

Clinton aides predict he will 
choose an emissions target mod- 
erate enough to attract some sup- 
port from business and the G.o.P. 
While officials are hoping to craft a propos- 
al acceptable to other countries for the Ky- 
oto summit, they privately admit the nego- 
tiations could take several years. That will 
buy Clinton time to work on his long-term 
strategy: persuading the public, starting 
this week at a White House conference, to 
tolerate some pain now for the sake of a 
less threatening future. So, next time you 
turn on the Weather Channel, don’t be 
surprised to see Clinton delivering the 
100-year forecast. —With reporting by 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Finding 
Trauma 
Next Door 


A child’s murder reveals 
a separate tragedy: a 
victim turned victimizer 
By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


N SATURDAY, SEPT. 27, IN THE MIDDLE 
of the afternoon, ll-year-old Eddie 
Werner left his home in the Oakley 
Hills development in Jackson Town- 
ship, N.J., outfitted in a very grownup 
weekend wardrobe of black jeans, a black 
shirt and sneakers, but holding on to a mod- 
est childlike wish—that he could sell 
enough candy and wrapping paper for his 
school’s fund-raising drive to earn the 
grand prize of a pair of walkie-talkies. He set 
out to achieve his goal by knocking on the 
doors of the comfortable middle-class 
houses that dot the untroubled streets of his 
neighborhood. And he set out by himself. 
That same afternoon another Jackson 
Township boy had far graver matters on 
his mind. From August to December last 
year, Sam Manzie, 15, had allegedly been 
involved in a sexual relationship with 43- 
year-old Stephen Simmons of Holbrook, 
N.Y., a convicted pederast whom 
Manzie had met over the Internet. 
Since late August, though, Manzie, 
with the consent of his parents, had 
been assisting New Jersey prosecu- 
tors in an effort to build a criminal 
case against Simmons for sexual 
abuse. Manzie kept up phone con- 
tact with Simmons so their conver- 
sations could be taped. Three week- 
ends ago, however, the boy took a 
hammer to the recording device po- 
lice had installed in his family’s 
home, destroyed tapes and an- 
nounced that he would no longer 


comply with the investigation. On Edward Werner, 
Sept. 24, Manzie’s parents tried un- above, was trying to 
successfully to have him committed. part shy Seat 
Three days later, Manzie met Eddie 

: , “igh right, on his home 
Werner at the older boy’s front door. page, which has been 
By Oct. 1, Manzie had been charged yanked off the Web 





AFTERMATH: Werner’s young neighbors, said a New Jersey pastor, “are in total shock” 


with sexually assaulting and murdering 
the child. 

According to investigators, Edward 
Werner arrived at Manzie’s home (the old- 
er boy’s parents were out) after 5:30 that 
Saturday afternoon to make his sales pitch. 
Manzie, who did not know Werner, then al- 
legedly molested and strangled him, 
stuffed his body into a suitcase and hid it 
until the following day before disposing of 
the corpse in a wooded area that separates 
the Manzie and Werner neighborhoods. 
Police discovered Werner's body two days 
after his disappearance. 

The dual tragedy in Jackson Town- 
ship, a New York City suburb of 36,000, 





| cut to parents’ worst fears about how 


DUAL TRAGEDY: 


much freedom they can really afford chil- 
dren to roam sidewalks or cyberspace. 
Community members and the local press 
were quick to ascribe larger blame for the 
horrid crime. Shouldn’t the unregulated 
Internet be made 













accountable? Or the depressing lyrics of? 
the rock songs Sam Manzie loved? Or the? 
Christa McAuliffe Middle School for al-3 
lowing students to solicit door to door? = 
What is certain about this case is that 
Sam Manzie was suffering a particularly * 
tortured adolescence. He failed to com- 
plete his freshman term at an all-boys 


| Catholic school this year, and it seems he 
| might not have been attending school this 


fall. From age 12, Manzie, a bright boy, 
grew increasingly solitary and began 
spending more and more time alone with 
his computer. He created a home page on 
the Web that told of his passion for the 
band Smashing Pumpkins and expressed 
his wish for true friends. 

The vulnerable teenager came into 
contact with Simmons during a foray into 
an America Online chat room aimed at ho- 
mosexual men. While few 
sexual predators actually 
succeed in finding vic- 





OFFENDER: 
Convicted pederast 
Stephen Simmons 
allegedly lured 
Manzie, via the 
Internet, into an 
ongoing sexual 
relationship 
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tims online, Simmons managed to arrange 
an in-person meeting with Manzie last year 
at a mall in Freehold Township, N.J. The 
two got together afterward, as Simmons’ 
credit-card receipts indicate, in several mo- 
tels in the state, police say. At one point 
Simmons drove Manzie to his Long Island, 


N.Y., home for a weekend stay during | | 
which the older man allegedly tried to | 


share the teen with his 59-year-old lover. 

How Manzie managed to meet Sim- 
mons continually for months without his 
parents’ knowledge is something of a mys- 
tery, but Sam Manzie’s lawyer, Michael 
Critchley, is quick to defend their nurtur- 
ing: “They provided support, they supplied 
understanding. When necessary, they sup- 
plied psychiatric assistance. As much as 
could be done, they did.” The Manzies fi- 
nally learned of the relationship when they 
noticed phone calls to Simmons on their 
long-distance bills. The Manzies sent Sam 
to a therapist and then warned Simmons to 
stay away from their son. His therapist con- 
tacted authorities about the boy’s abuse. 

Why his parents did not go to the police 
immediately is unclear. An equally trou- 
bling question is why the couple then com- 
plied with authorities who thought it neces- 
sary to use a fragile teenager as an informant 
in a case against a known pedophile. Profes- 
sor John Myers, a child-abuse expert at the 
McGeorge School of Law, explains that us- 
ing young victims for telephone undercover 
work in this kind of case is a common prac- 
tice. However, according to Andrew Vachss, 
a New York City lawyer with expertise in 
child sex crimes, investigators could have 
dug up entire on-line conversations be- 
tween Manzie and his abuser and got good 
evidence with a search warrant against Sim- 
mons. Because of the documented motel 
visits, he says, prosecutors were not desper- 
ately in need of corroborating information to 
charge twice-convicted Simmons. More- 
over, says Vachss, “it isn’t uncommon for 
someone who has been attacked in that way 
to feel a sense of complete depersonaliza- 
tion and diminishment, to feel like an object. 
The rage—his smashing equipment—pretty 
clearly and symbolically reflects that 
Manzie felt used in some way.” “We are 
afraid of Sam,” his father Nick had said in 
pleading with a judge to have his son com- 
mitted. The judge refused, calling Sam “a 
fine young man.” 

The violent act he allegedly committed 
has left a once secure town uneasy. Says 
Jackson Township Mayor Vicki Rickabaugh: 
“T've always told my children not to talk to 
strangers or go to strangers’ houses. It’s 
every mother’s cry. But how do you explain 
toa child that he can’t talk to another child? 
You can't.” —Reported by William Dowell/ 
Jackson Township and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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The Heist and the Hunt 


Supposedly authentic photos of stolen art treasures 
showed up last week on Page One and TV screens 


ROM THE START, THE HEIST 

has riveted and dumb- 

founded the art world, with 

fresh chapters unfolding as 
if the perps had serialized the 
tale. Last week came the most 
tantalizing clues so far in the 
1990 theft of $300 million in art- 
work—including three Rem- 
brandts, five Degas and a Ver- 
meer—from Boston's Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum. On 
Friday the Boston Herald pub- 
lished several black-and-white 
photographs that purported to 
show some of the stolen paint- 
ings. And the Herald said that in 
collaboration with anc News, it 








on March 18, 1990, when two men= 
dressed as police broke into the? 
Gardner, tied up two museum; 
guards and dismantled the secu- » 
rity system. They left with 13 ob-? 
jects, including two certified mas-= 
terworks—Vermeer’s The Concert, 
and Rembrandt's Storm on the 
Sea of Galilee. Strangely, the? 
robbers chose not to lift the mu-3 
seum’s most prized piece, Ti-5 
tian’s Rape of Europa. » 

The thieves’ improbable con- 5 
noisseurship set off speculation ; 
that the heist was a botched as-° 
signment ordered up by a, 
wealthy collector. But no leads? 
panned out. Then, in August, 3 


had near certain proof that the 79 FREE A FRIEND: Herald reporter Tom Mashberg : 
Rembrandts in the photos were Youngworth, top, _ claimed he had been escorted to = 
authentic. The paper pointed to said he would a dark warehouse and shown by: 
some minute but telltale signs— broker a deal if flashlight Rembrandt’s signature ? 
a stretcher mark here, a frayed \ from jan 8 Storm on the Sea of Galilee. 


edge there—that bolstered its 
stunning claim. 

But there were also some holes in the 
Herald’s report. All the “art experts” who 
testified to the photographs’ reliability re- 
fused to be identified. The paper said that 
along with the photos, it had obtained a 
pile of tiny chips of paint, but acknowl- 
edged it could not authenticate “beyond a 
shadow of a doubt” that the chips came 
from the stolen works. Furthermore, its 
source for the photos was one William P. 
Youngworth III, a 38-year-old ex-con and 
antiques dealer who is on his way to jail 
again on a car-theft conviction. Officials 
from the Gardner asked to see the photos 
for themselves and demanded that the 
Herald and asc News drop their request 
for exclusive rights to report on the muse- 
um’s analysis. At week’s end the drama 
had degenerated to a squabble among 
lawyers for all parties. 

The theft took place in the dead of night 
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The assignation was brokered by 
Youngworth, who then told asc’s Nightline é 
he could deliver the stolen works in ex- 
change for the museum’s $5 million re-~ 
ward and the release of his pal Myles J.: 
Connor Jr., a thief who was in prison for = 
selling cocaine and transporting stolen art. = 
Youngworth says he and Connor hads 
nothing to do with the original crime, and 
he has a pretty good alibi: both were in: 
prison at the time. Youngworth now faces? 
up to 15 years in prison on the auto-theft® 
conviction, Last month he met privately? 
with Gardner directors and reportedly ex-* 
tracted a $10,000 down payment on a re- 
ward for promising to produce some of the 
stolen goods. He will probably try to nego- 
tiate down his sentence in exchange for 
more details. All things considered, that 
may be a small price to pay for figuring out 
who pulled off the biggest art heist in 
American history. |—By Romesh Ratnesar. 
Reported by Rod Paul/Boston 
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America’s Fast Lane 


In Montana, the lack of a speed limit is giving 
some citizens pause. But probably not for long 


By STEVE LOPEZ HELENA 


N THE NAME OF RESEARCH, THE TOYOTA 

Camry hits 90 m.p.h. coming out of 

Great Falls on Interstate 15. Every oth- 

er state in America puts a number on a 
sign to tell you exactly how fast you can go. 
Montana leaves you some leeway. You can 
drive whatever speed seems “reasonable 
and prudent” during daylight hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 

The needle hits 95 now. Sure, it’s a bit 
fast, but you've just parachuted in from a 
big East Coast city where you get tickets for 
parking in front of your own house, and 
this wide-open liberty is making you crazy. 
The Rockies spin out of the ground like the 
spurs of a boot, and a herd of antelope is 
grazing along a bend in the Missouri River. 
Willie Nelson and Ray Charles come on the 
radio to sing Seven Spanish Angels, and it 
seems prudent, if not reasonable, to nose 
up to 100, 105, 110. At 112, you can almost 
see the seven angels. It’s 85 miles from 
Great Falls to Helena, with a lot of curves 
(it'd help if they had signs saying CURVE 
AHEAD, SLOW TO 90), and you cover it in a 
57-minute blur with neither the doors 
falling off nor an officer of the law mak- 
ing an appearance. 

They hate you for this in Montana, es- 
pecially if you're from out of state. You 
blow through like it’s the Wild West and 
ruin a perfectly good thing for people with 
the sense to keep the speedometer at, say, 
88. But they don’t hate it so much that 
they're ready to give up the right. 
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A proposal to switch to a numerical 
speed limit of some sort will be decided 
this week; Custer had better odds. 

Butte legislator Joe Quilici, one of the 
sponsors, has all but conceded. And Bob 
Gibson has editorialized against a new 
speed limit in the Billings Gazette. “We al- 
ready have one that says there are times 
when 35 might be prudent and times when 
90 is prudent,” he says. What more could a 
man ask? (At night, the limit is 65.) Gover- 
nor Marc Racicot, for one, wants a new 
speed limit, but doesn’t expect it to happen 
anytime soon. Montanans are not nut-case 


LET ER RIP: The first clue comes at the state 
line; this is cowboy country, pardner 
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antigovernment types, he says, a tad sensi- 
tive about the militia thing that captured so 
many headlines. But they want stronger 
evidence of a link between driving like a 


| maniac and dying like one. 














This year’s body count has already sur- 
passed last year’s total of 198, but not even 
the highway patrol pins the entire differ- 
ence on m.p.h. Even so, common sense 
tells you speed kills, says Major Bert Obert 
of the Montana Highway Patrol. Especial- 
ly when some people are going 110 and oth- 
ers 55. Montana troopers say they've 
clocked drivers at up to 150 m.p.h. It was 
insulting enough for troopers before 1996, 
when the speed limit was 65 and the fine 
was $5, payable on the spot. Drivers kept 


| fives tucked in their visor, but at least they 


slowed down. Now they routinely rocket 
by troopers at 90 and better, knowing that 
judges have thrown out tickets for up to 
100 m.p.h. 

“You used to have something to brag 
about at the coffee shop if you caught some- 
one going 100, but now you see it every 
day,” says Sergeant Larry Strickland, who 
pulled a guy over at 105 only to hear him 
gripe, “No way, officer. I was only doing 96.” 
The problem with “reasonable and pru- 
dent,” troopers argue, is that there aren’t 
three fuzzier words in U.S. lawbooks. 

At the Windbag Saloon, a former 
brothel on Last Chance Gulch in Helena, 
unemployed office manager Carol Muir 
wants a speed limit of 75 or 80, but bar- 
tender Bob Maronick says, “I don’t want 
to have to look at my speedometer all the 
time.” In the cause of investigative re- 
porting, Muir leads a three-saloon tour, 
and this scientific survey gives a slight 
edge to speed limits. A Great Falls Tribune 
survey found 64% in favor of a speed lim- 
it but only 50% in favor of bothering with 
a special session of the state legislature to 
get it done in January. 

“Itll never happen,” says trooper 
Mitch Tuttle as he cruises Interstate 15 in 
search of speeders. His radar locks onto an 
Olds coming the other way at 102 m.p.h. 
Tuttle crosses the median, turns south and 
shifts into warp. He’s at 100, 110, 120, 130, 
135. Now he’s got him. Mike McCready, a 
21-year-old Canadian student on his way to 
a reunion of Mormon missionaries, steps 
out of the car. 

“You know what the speed limit is in 
Montana, son?” 

“Yes, sir. Whatever you feel safe at.” 

“You feel safe going 102 in a 1985 
Oldsmobile?” 

The question answers itself, and Tuttle 
writes out a $70 ticket. Let that be a lesson 
to you. Even if you're on a mission from 
God, keep it under 102 when you pass 
through Montana. a 








Water slide 


Utah 


15 August 
1430 hrs 


FORGET THE CORKSCREW ROLLER COASTER AND THE CENTRIFUGE RIDE. 
NOTHING TAKES YOUR BREATH AWAY LIKE LOSING A MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR LAWSUIT. 


Even the most entertaining business needs to be fully 
prepared for a disastrous event. And when that business 
is small, its very existence can be threatened by inade- 
quate or inappropriate insurance coverage. 

With over 75 years’ experience in managing total 
marketplac e risk, AIG specializes in designing the kinds 
of custom coverages that companies must hav e to cope 
AIG 


has experts in hundreds of commercial categories, from 


succ essfully with the unexpected and the unusual 


aviation to construction to restaurants 


Whether your business employs 100 or 10,000, AIG has 
the insurance and financial services you need. 

Services like corporate accident plans for small busi- 
nesses, equipment breakdow n coverage and direc tors 
and officers insurance 


Most important, we've got top financial ratings, so 


WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


we'll be here to keep your business trom 


that dow nward slide 





INTRODUCING 


It's awhole new way to buy a Ford with all 





ESCAOKIT CONTOUR 
from $1] 695 to $12 995° from $14,995 


Escort LX Escort SE Contour LX 


¢ 110-HP SPI 14 Engine Everything the LX has, plus * 125-HP Zetec DOHC I4 Engine 
+ 5-Passenger Seating * Air Conditioning ¢ 5-Passenger Seating 

« AM/FM Stereo * Rear Defroster ¢ AM/FM Stereo 

* 60/40 Split-Fold Rear Seat * Power Remote-Control Mirrors * Power Remote-Control Mirrors 

+ Air Conditioning 

* Tilt Steering 

* Safety Cell Construction 

* Particulate Air Filtration System 
* Childproof Rear Door Locks 








¢ Power Rack-and-Pinion Steering ¢ Driver Door Remote Entry with 
* Quadralink Independent Panic Alarm 
Rear Suspension 
* Safety Cell Construction 
* Battery Saver 
¢ Childproof Rear Door Locks 





Now with new Ford Choice, we've taken the most popular features on our most popular cars and made them 
Taurus, you're in for the quickest, easiest decision you've made in a long time. So stop by your nearest Ford 





995. Contour SE shown msrp ‘ 
Taurus SE shown msrp $19, 


ort 11,695. Escort SE shown MSRP $12,995. Title, tax extra. °*1998 Contour LX MSRP $1 
} Taurus dealer stock may be limited. See dealer for details. 1998 





s LX MSRP $1879 





FORD CHOICE. 


the features you want for the price you want. 





TAURUS 
to $16 320" from 818795 to 819995" 


Taurus LX ‘Taurus SE 


¢ 145-HP V-6 Engine Everything the LX has, plus 

* Electronic 4-Speed Automatic Transaxle * Speed Control 

¢ 6-Passenger Seating * Remote Keyless Entry 

¢ Safety Cell Construction « Power Door Locks 

¢ Air Conditioning * AM/FM Stereo with Cassette 

* Power Windows and Mirrors * Particulate Air Filtration System 
« AM/FM Stereo ¢ Split-Fold Rear Seat 

¢ Variable Intermittent Wipers 

¢ Tilt Steering 

¢ Rear Window Defroster 


standard. Which means if you're in the market for an Escort, Contour or 
Dealer and check out Ford Choice. It's a whole new way to buy a car. | FORD CHOICE 
HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? 


1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 









Contour SE 
Everything the LX has, plus 
* AM/FM Stereo with Cassette 
* Power Locks 
¢ Power Windows 
¢ Rear Window Defroster 
* Speed Control 














A new 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


“We are eyeball to eyeball, and I think 
the other fellow just blinked.” 
Dean Rusk, Oct. 24, 1962 


HE WORLD HAS NEVER BEEN CLOSER 
to nuclear war than it was 35 years 
ago, during the heart-stopping days 
of the Cuban missile crisis. The con- 
frontation started when the Soviet 
Union began covertly shipping into Fidel 
Castro's Cuba 72 nuclear-armed ballistic 
missiles, capable of wiping out U.S. cities 
from Florida to the Pacific Northwest. 
American U-2 spy planes spotted them, and 
on Oct. 16, 1962, President John F. Kennedy 
began 13 days of crisis meetings with se- 
nior advisers in what he called the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Security 
Council. As the wise men secretly gathered 
in the White House and debated what to do, 
lining up as “hawks” and “doves,” Kennedy 
taped the meetings without telling them. 
Those tapes have now been declassi- 
fied and enhanced with modern audio 
technology. The first complete, painstak- 
ingly verified transcripts will be published 
next week by Harvard University Press. 
Titled The Kennedy Tapes, the book is 700 
pages of terror and drama, edited by histo- 
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NATION 


ARMAGEDDON’S ECHOES 


book lets us listen in as a crisis almost blows up the planet 


rians Ernest R. May and Philip D. Zelikow. 

Most of Kennedy’s key advisers were 
hawks, concerned about not showing 
“weakness” and arguing for military ac- 
tion. From the beginning, President Ken- 
nedy was dovishly cautious. He was willing 
to pledge not to invade Cuba if that would 
get the missiles out. He also thought it 
made sense to accept Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev’s call to take 15 intermediate- 
range U.S. Jupiter missiles out of Turkey as 
part of the deal. After much debate, Robert 
Kennedy was sent down the street to tell 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin pri- 
vately that the Jupiters would soon be out 
of Turkey 

Overshadowing every meeting at which 
the American leaders weighed plans for a 
blockade, air strikes or a full-scale invasion 
of Cuba was the awful realization that nu- 
clear holocaust could be the result of any 
step they might take. Some condensed ex- 
cerpts from the transcripts 


the Cabinet Room of the White 
House 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk: | think 
we'll be facing a situation that could well 
lead to general war. We have an obliga- 
tion to do what has to be done, but to do it 
in a way that gives everybody a chance to 
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WAR COUNCIL: 
Kennedy and his 
advisers debated 
over Cuba for days 





pull away from it before it gets too hard. 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara: 1Di- 
rect military action will lead to a Soviet mili- 
tary response of some type, someplace in the 
world. 

National Security Adviser McGeorge Bundy: 
That's why [Khrushchev] has been very, very 
explicit with us about how dangerous this is. 
President Kennedy: That's right. But he’s 
initiated the danger, really, hasn’t he? He’s 
the one that’s playing God, not us. 

Rusk: We could be just utterly wrong, but 
we've never really believed that Khrush- 
chev would take on a general nuclear war 
over Cuba. 

McNamara: Mr. President, we need to de- 
velop a specific strike plan. The second 
thing is to consider the consequences. | 
don’t know quite what kind of world we 
live in after we've struck Cuba, and we've 
started it. 

President Kennedy: | can’t understand their 
viewpoint. We never had a case where it’s 
been quite this ... Well, it’s a goddam mys- 
tery to me. 

Bundy: I think any military action does 
change the world. And I think that not tak- 
ing action changes the world. 

Under Secretary of State George Ball: 
You go in there with a surprise attack. 
You put out all the missiles. This isn’t 











the end. This is the beginning, I think. 


ocr. 18 The President decides to launch a 
naval blockade, or “quarantine,” to halt the 
arrival of more offensive weapons from the 
U.S.S.R. 

President Kennedy: Whatever action we 
take against Cuba, a lot of people would re- 
gard this as a mad act by the U.S. 

State Department Soviet Expert Liewellyn 
Thompson: If they're prepared to say, “You 
do this, then this is nuclear world war,” 
then they would do that anyway. 
President Kennedy: [ think it is more likely 
he would just grab [Allied-occupied West] 
Berlin. 

McNamara: What do we mean exactly? That 
they take it with Soviet troops? 

President Kennedy: That's what I would 
think. 

Bundy: It’s then general war. 

President Kennedy: You mean a nuclear 
exchange? 

Unidentified: Mmmh-hmm. 

McNamara: At the moment, I lean to the 
blockade because I think it reduces the 
very serious risk of large-scale military 
action. 

General Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: What is your objection 
to taking out the missiles and the [Soviet] 
aircraft? 

McNamara: My real objection to it is that it 
kills several hundred Russians. 





ocr. 19 The President calls in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, all of them hawks who favor 
air strikes followed by an invasion. 
President Kennedy: There’s bound to be a 
reprisal from the Soviet Union. Just going 
in and taking Berlin by force. Which leaves 
me only one alternative, which is to fire nu- 
clear weapons, which is a hell of an alter- 
native, and begin a nuclear exchange. 
Taylor: I think we'd all be unanimous in 
saying that really our strength in Berlin, 
our strength any place in the world, is the 
credibility of our response under certain 
conditions. 

President Kennedy: That's right. That's 
why we've got to respond. Now the ques- 
tion is, What is our response? 

General Curtis LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff: 
I think that a blockade, a political talk, would 
be considered by a lot of our friends and 
neutrals as being a pretty weak response to 
this. You're in a pretty bad fix, Mr. President. 
President Kennedy: What did you say? 
LeMay: You're in a pretty bad fix. 


Oct. 22 The President speaks to the nation 
on television and warns that any missile 
fired from Cuba will be considered an at- 
tack by the Soviet Union on the U.S. 
American forces go on worldwide alert. 


Se f 


Whatever action we 
take against Cuba, a lot of 
people would regard this 
as a mad act by the U.S.77 
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ocr. 23 Khrushchev denounces the block- 
ade, and Castro puts his forces on wartime 
alert. 

President Kennedy (sitting with his brother 
Robert after a meeting): It looks really mean, 
doesn’t it? On the other hand, there wasn’t 
any other choice [than to declare a block- 
ade]. If he’s going to get this mean on this 
one, in our part of the world, no choice. 
Robert Kennedy: Well, there wasn't any 
other choice. I mean, you would have been 
impeached. 

President Kennedy: | think I would have 
been impeached. 


oct. 24 Soviet ships begin to turn away 
from the quarantine zone. Rusk whispers 
his famous comment to Bundy. 


oct. 27 Ina private letter, Khrushchev of- 
fers to withdraw his missiles if Kennedy 
pledges not to invade Cuba. In a public 
message, he also demands that the U.S. 
pull its 15 Jupiter missiles out of Turkey. 

President Kennedy: [n the first place, we 
last year tried to get the missiles out of 
[Turkey] because they’re not militarily use- 
ful, number one. Number two, to any ra- 
tional man it will look like a very fair trade. 
Ball: If we talked to the Turks, I mean, this 
| would be an extremely unsettling business. 
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® President Kennedy: Well, this is 

* unsettling now, George, because 

3 he’s got us in a pretty good spot 

= here. 

? Bundy: It would be clear that we 

- were trying to sell our allies for our 

" own interests. 
President Kennedy: Let’s not kid 
ourselves. They've got a very good 
proposal, which is the reason they 
made it public. We can’t very well 
invade Cuba, with all the toil and 
blood it’s going to be, when we 
could have got them out by making 
a deal on the same missiles in 
Turkey. If that’s part of the record, 
then I don’t see how we'll have a 
very good war. 
McNamara: We shouldn't start this 
until we minimize the Soviet re- 
sponse against NATO and until we 
know how we are going to respond 
to a Soviet response against NATO. 
I am not prepared at the moment 
to recommend air attacks against 
Cuba. 
Robert Kennedy: | think if you have 
a meeting of NATO tomorrow ... I 
admit you are risking something 
because some of the allies are going 
to say you're out of your mind. 
President Kennedy: They don’t re- 
alize that in two or three days we 
may have a military strike that 

would bring perhaps the seizure of Berlin 

or a strike on Turkey. We all know how 

quickly everybody's courage goes when the 

blood starts to flow, and that’s what’s going 

to happen to NATO. 

Robert Kennedy (as the meeting breaks 

up): How are you doing, Bob? 

McNamara: Well. How about yourself? 

Robert Kennedy: All right. 

McNamara: You got any doubts? 

Robert Kennedy: Well, no. I think that 

we're doing the only thing we can do. 


oct. 28 Khrushchev announces publicly 
that he will accept Kennedy’s no-invasion 
pledge and dismantle all his offensive 
weapons in Cuba and ship them back to the 
Soviet Union. He keeps secret Kennedy's 
private assurances on removing the U.S. 
missiles from Turkey. 


oct. 29, the Oval Office 

President Kennedy (on the phone): | want 
to get a [memento] for the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Security Council. 
What I thought of was something that 
would have the month of October on it and 
would have a line drawn around the calen- 
dar days. Yeah, just like a page out of a cal- 
endar. How could I get that so it wouldn't 
be too expensive? a 
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THE 
EMERGING 
DETAILS 


THE DRIVER While Rees-Jones 
said Henri Paul seemed “just 
fine” that night, others say he was 
chattier than usual, even emerging 
from the Ritz to tell paparazzi that the 
couple would be coming out after dinner 


A SECOND CAR? Witnesses report the sound of 

a “small” impact—perhaps against the still 
mysterious Fiat Uno—before the loud crash of the 
Mercedes hitting the 13th pillar 


THE PAPARAZZI Police now doubt that the photographers 
I grap 
got in the way of the couple’s car just before the crash 


THE MERCEDES Its original antilock braking system had been 


stolen in April; it was replaced, and the car had passed inspection 
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 DIANA’S GRAS 


By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS E ra 


HE SAGA REMAINS A TALE OF TWO CITIES. IN LONDON a" 
last week Princess Diana was the renewed subject of : 
tabloid headlines as the latest edition of a biography 
went on sale—an autobiography, it turns out, offering 
candid and often biting descriptions of her life with the 
royals, as divulged by her collaborator Andrew Mor- 
ton. The Windsors and the Spencers were appalled, as 
were the British media. But however scandalized the 
public may have been over Morton’s breach of Diana’s confi- 
dence, the book flew out of London stores. In Paris there was no 






room for soap opera or sentiment. French investigators were fo- 
cused on finding the truth about her death in shards of metal, bits 
of glass and scratches of paint, in dusty stacks of depositions and 
in the cold physics of trajectory, velocity and momentum. 

Such were the preoccupations of Judge Hervé Stéphan as he 
walked with a dozen police investigators into the empty, neon-lit 
Place de l’Alma tunnel. They converged on the spot where, just 
30 days earlier, a black Mercedes S-280 had spun out of control 
and crashed headlong into the tunnel’s 13th support pillar, killing 
Diana, her companion Dodi Fayed and their driver, and injur- 
ing their bodyguard. Last Monday at 9:20 p.m., a flatbed truck 
backed slowly into the tunnel bearing the grotesquely gnarled 

black hulk that has etched itself into the world’s collective 
consciousness as Diana’s death car. With the help of a 

crane, workers placed the Mercedes in three sepa- 

| rate positions: on the right lane near the tunnel 
entrance, where the car lost control; against 
{ the 13th pillar, which had left a cookie- 
cutter imprint in the car’s front 
end; and nosed up to the right- 

hand wall, where the car 

had spun to a stop 

fi Three cars were 


la 


hospital last week, Trevor Rees-Jones still 





7 ¥ inside “annot remember the final moments of the 


rear view | 
aurrer Mercedes as it sped down the Paris tunnel | 


= a > THE BODYGUARD Released from the 
| 
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sent through the tunnel to act out various scenarios. Other cars 
were driven through the opposite lane to determine exactly what 
witnesses could have seen from that vantage point. But the ses- 
sion last week was just a warm-up for the full-blown re-enact- 
ment that will most likely start, like Diana’s fatal last ride, at the 
Ritz Hotel. It will feature an identical Mercedes S-280 accompa- 
nied by the 10 paparazzi who are suspected of contributing to the 
crash by their pursuit. Judicial sources say the main re-enactment 
is still weeks away. 

One of its main objectives will be to test the hypothesis that 
a second car may have been involved in the accident. In the 
hours after the crash, investigators found taillight fragments be- 
longing to a Fiat Uno just 
inside the tunnel entrance, 
about 197 ft. from the main 
crash site, Last week po- 
lice sources said that spec- 
troscopic analysis of the 
paint samples taken from 
scratches on the Mercedes’ 
right side showed that the 
paint could have come from 
a Fiat Uno. It may be an- 
other week before experts 
complete their analysis and 
confirm the results. But 
investigators were leaning 
toward the theory that 
Diana and Dodi’s car may 
have sideswiped a smaller, 
slow-moving vehicle before 
careening out of control. 

One witness who might 
have answered that ques- 
tion, injured bodyguard 
Trevor Rees-Jones, 29, still 
has no memory of the final 
moments before the crash. 
Following his second inter- 
rogation last week, the former paratrooper was helicoptered back 
to Britain to continue his convalescence in London. French in- 
vestigators may go there to question him again in a couple of 
weeks. But experts say there is only a slight chance that he will re- 
gain his memory of the critical instants. In the absence of his first- 
hand account, investigators can only sort through the physical 
evidence and more than 1,000 pages of testimony, much of it con- 
tradictory, to seek the precise cause of the accident. Based on in- 
terviews with eyewitnesses, experts, lawyers and sources close to 
the investigation, TIME has put together an exclusive account of 
what is known at this point about the key questions facing the 
French magistrates. 


THE SECOND CAR. At least four eyewitnesses have de- 


scribed a slow-moving car driving ahead of the Mercedes in the 
right lane of the express road before it entered the tunnel at 12:25 
a.m. on Aug. 31. Two off-duty chauffeurs standing near the tun- 
nel entrance heard the roar of the motor as the Mercedes down- 
shifted and accelerated. Directly in front of the speeding vehicle, 
they said, was a dark-colored sedan moving at normal speed. (The 
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French investigators trucked in the wreck of the 
Mercedes for a re-enactment of the accident; a 
full restaging of the fatal ride, from the Ritz to 
the 13th pillar in the tunnel, is expected soon 








speed limit in the tunnel is 30 m.p.h.) They saw the Mercede 
swerve into the left lane in an attempt to pass the car. Once th 
two vehicles entered the tunnel, these witnesses lost sight c 
them. But they immediately heard a loud crash followed by th 
droning of an automobile horn, caused by the weight of the driv 
er’s body on the wheel. 

Meanwhile, a man and woman driving through the tunnel i) 
the opposite, eastbound direction also reported seeing a dark car i 
front of the Mercedes. There was a sudden screech of brakes. Th 
man heard a “small” impact, then saw the Mercedes skid directl 
into a support pillar in the middle of the tunnel, leading him t 
think the car had sideswiped the other vehicle and lost control. 

The theory of a colli 
sion with a second car i 
supported by evidence col 
lected just inside the tunne 
entrance on the night of th 
accident. In addition to th 
Fiat Uno taillight fragment: 
investigators found pieces c 
the Mercedes’ headlight an: 
of the plastic housing of it 
right-rearview mirror. Thi 
debris was found 
62-ft.-long skid mark thé 
swerves from the right int 
the left lane. A short dis 
tance beyond that is the be 
ginning of a 105-ft.-long ski 
mark that leads directly int 
the 13th pillar. All of whic 
tends to support the theor 
of an initial collision fo 
lowed by a loss of control. 

From the earliest day 
of the investigation, says 
judicial source, the idea ¢ 
such a collision has been 
“fundamental” scenaric 
Investigators treated the theory with caution, however, rez 
soning that a small, flimsy car such as a Fiat Uno would have bee 
sent flying by a Mercedes going an estimated 70 to 90 m.p.! 
After all, they said, the Fiat debris could have been left on th 
road by an earlier accident. 

If further lab work on the paint narrows the possible rang 
of cars down to a Fiat Uno, police should be able to identify th 
precise year and place of the Fiat’s manufacture. They coul 
then use registration data to try to locate the Fiat’s owner; wh« 
ever is found to have been driving the car could be charged wit 
fleeing the scene of an accident, even if he was not the cause ¢ 
it. Says a Justice Ministry expert: “It might take a year, even tw« 
but they will find that car—if it exists.” One important point: pc 
lice do not believe a photographer drove the still mysteriou 
Fiat Uno, even though a paparazzo arrived at the scene in a Fiz 
Uno. 

Another reason police have hesitated to commit to the seconc 
car theory is that the slow-moving vehicle witnesses recalled ma 
have been a gray Citroén BX, whose driver was questioned sey 
eral hours after the accident. This young man reported hearin 
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the squeal of brakes behind him as he drove west through the 
tunnel at a moderate pace. In his rearview mirror he saw a 
black Mercedes skidding toward him at high speed. He acceler- 
ated to avoid a rear-end collision and saw the Mercedes hit the 
central pillar, then spin into the opposite wall. According to this 
witness, whose car showed no accident damage, there was no 
other vehicle between him and the Mercedes. 


THE ROLE OF THE PAPARAZZI. To date, nine 


photographers and one photo-agency motorcycle driver have 
been formally placed under investigation on charges of 
manslaughter and failure to assist persons in danger, a felony 
under French law. Police are still looking for other photographers 
believed to have fled the accident scene. Testimony on the 
photographers’ role in provoking the accident varies widely. Most 
of the paparazzi say the Mercedes left them hundreds of yards 
behind after its turn from the Place de la Concorde onto the 
riverside expressway leading to the Alma tunnel, but several 
witnesses claim that some of them were right behind the car or 
even in front of it. Sorting out these contradictory accounts is one 
of the investigation’s main challenges. 

At least four witnesses interrogated by police immediately after 
the accident reported seeing a large motorcycle following closely be- 
hind the Mercedes. One of them spoke of a motorcycle with two pas- 
sengers, a possible reference to photographer Romuald Rat and his 
driver, Stéphane Darmon, on their Honda 650. A number of the 
photographers admit to following the Mercedes aboard motorcycles, 
scooters and cars. But they all claim to have fallen far behind when 
driver Henri Paul accelerated in the final straightaway. (At his es- 
timated speed of 70 to 90 m.p.h., Paul was covering between 102 ft. 
and 132 ft. per sec.) One close-range witness of the accident said a 
motorcycle following the Mercedes slowed down, passed the 
wrecked car, then accelerated and continued on its way. Police 
have yet to determine just how close the paparazzi were to the 
Mercedes in the final moments, but they now doubt that any of 
them actually touched it before the crash. 


THE CRASH SCENE. The first photographer to arrive, 


apparently, was Rat, 24, with Darmon, 32, joined almost at once 
by Christian Martinez, 41, and Serge Arnal, 35, in Arnal’s black 
Fiat Uno. (Police inspection showed no damage to the Fiat.) The 
next seems to have been Serge Benamou, 44, on a Piaggio motor 
scooter, The others arrived during the following 10 to 15 minutes. 
Hailed by passersby while patrolling in the area, the first two po- 
lice officers reached the scene within five minutes of the accident. In 
their official report, the officers described the scene thus: “Numer- 
ous people, mainly photographers, were shooting pictures of the 
right rear of the car, whose door was open.” One of the officers 
“rushed up and attempted to push back the photographers, who of- 
fered resistance. They were virulent, pushy and continued to take 
photos, intentionally preventing him from bringing aid to the victims. 
One of them pushed [the officer] back and declared, ‘You piss me off. 
Let me do my work. At Sarajevo at least the cops let us work.’ ” 
Police and eyewitness reports and even the accounts of some 
of the photographers agree on this point: the paparazzi were in a 
state of excitement bordering on frenzy. Two of them in particular 
got into a heated argument, with one photographer reportedly 
shouting at another, “It’s your fault!” One of them, described by wit- 
nesses as among the most “aggressive,” grabbed the arm of one of 








the police officers, who was trying to move him back from the scene 

As unsavory as their picture-taking binge may have been, th: 
primary legal question is whether the photographers conspicu 
ously failed to aid “persons in danger,” as required by French law 
One big strike against them is that with one exception, none o 
them attempted to call for help, though all were equipped witl 
cell phones. Their almost unanimous response to this charge i 
that they heard or assumed “someone else” had already called. 

According to police records, the first call to the fire depart 
ment’s emergency medical unit was made at 12:26 by an anony 
mous woman using a borrowed cell phone. The police had not ye 
arrived. The first medical worker to arrive was Christian Mail 
liez, 36, an off-duty emergency-service doctor who happenec 
to be driving through the opposite lane of the tunnel on the wa) 
back from a birthday party. “There was a lot of smoke,” he tolc 
TIME and CNN in a joint interview. “People were speaking loud 
ly. There was a kind of panic, like one usually finds at acciden 
scenes.” Dressed in a white T shirt and white jeans that were 
soon spattered with the princess’ blood, Mailliez put an oxyger 
mask over her face while a former volunteer fireman supportec 
Rees-Jones’ bloody head in his hands. Mailliez said the pa 
parazzi had not hindered him in his work. He left once the firs 
emergency firefighters’ unit arrived at 12:32 a.m., about sever 
minutes after the accident. 

Lawyers for the photographers say they expect both the 
manslaughter and nonassistance charges against their clients to be 
dropped before the case goes to trial. Judge Stéphan is unlikely tc 
take any such step until the investigation is further along. It is pos: 
sible that the photographers will be found to have different degree: 
of culpability. Already the judge has singled out two photogra- 
phers, Rat and Martinez, for harsh treatment. Both men had to pay 
bail and had their press cards suspended. 


THE CHOICE OF DRIVER. Lab results released last week 


indicate that Henri Paul, the Ritz’s 41-year-old deputy security 
director, had been in a state of “moderate chronic alcoholism” fo1 
at least eight days. Tests of hair samples, moreover, show that Pau 
had been regularly ingesting Prozac (since May) and tiaprida! 
(since July), a combination of drugs commonly prescribed for the 
treatment of alcoholism. Earlier tests had shown that Paul had 
drunk the equivalent of nine shots of whiskey before taking the 
wheel of the Mercedes. How could his state have escaped the 
attention of the people around him? Rees-Jones, interrogated 
before his departure for Britain this week, told investigators that 
Paul seemed “just fine” that night. The other Fayed-family 
bodyguard on duty that night, Alexander (“Kez”) Wingfield, 32, has 
also said Paul behaved normally and did not smell of alcohol even 
at close range. Both bodyguards told investigators that it would 
have been their duty to prevent Paul from driving had they had the 
slightest suspicion that he was drunk. 

But several of the photographers declared Paul’s behavior “bi- 
zarre.” He emerged from the Ritz on several occasions to chat with 
the paparazzi and even told them the couple would be coming out 
after dinner. He was so voluble at least two photographers sus- 
pected he had been drinking. Another source who knows Paul 
well and was with him that night found him “chattier than usual.” 

Whose idea was it, then, to put Paul in the driver’s seat that 
night? During his initial questioning by Judge Stéphan on Sept. 
19, Rees-Jones said it was “Dodi who called Henri Paul so he 
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could drive us from the rear of the hotel.” It was Dodi as well, said 
Rees-Jones, who “changed the plan” and decided to send his reg- 
ular chauffeur, Philippe Dourneau, and another driver off in two 
decoy vehicles while Paul whisked the couple away in a different 
car. Rees-Jones reiterated those statements last week, and fellow 
bodyguard Wingfield confirms that Dodi made these fateful de- 
cisions. But it is also clear that senior Ritz officials were aware of 
the plan to use an extra Mercedes for a surreptitious getaway and 
even took part in organizing it. 


THE MERCEDES. Shortly after the tragedy, there was a 


flurry of articles in the French press, quoting anonymous Ritz 
chauffeurs, claiming that the 
Mercedes S-280 had recently 
suffered a serious accident 
and had to be totally rebuilt. 
The accident story is false, 
says Jean-Francois Musa, 38, 
manager of the Etoile Lim- 
ousine company, which 
leased the car to the Ritz. But 
he told Time it is true that the 
car was stolen in front of the 
posh Taillevent restaurant on 
April 20 and was found in a 
Paris suburb on May 6. 





“The car was apparently 
stolen by professionals for 
parts,” says Musa. “Mainly 
small electronic motors, 
switches and circuits.” Devices 
ripped out included those that 
controlled the windows, power 
steering and antilock braking 
system. The car was repaired 
by a Paris Mercedes dealer at a 
cost of more than $20,000, 
Musa reports, adding that at 
the time it was totally checked 
out and showed no mechanical 
problems. On July 7 it passed 
its annual police inspection. 

Yet given Paul’s sudden spectacular loss of control, the ques- 
tion arises whether some defect in the steering or braking system 
may have been at fault. The initial postaccident inspection by po- 
lice experts showed the car to have been in good mechanical con- 
dition. But the final verdict on that question may have to wait un- 
til investigators have completely dismantled and inspected the 
car part by part. In the past few days, experts reportedly sent 
Judge Stéphan a series of “observations” about the car's braking 
system. 


DIANA’S INJURIES. Horrific internal injuries may have 


doomed the princess from the moment of impact. But the amount 
of time that elapsed between the accident and her arrival at the 
hospital—more than Ls hours—could have been a factor in sealing 
her fate. With her left pulmonary vein ripped, her heart was 
pumping blood by the quart into her chest cavity. That fact was 
not apparent to the first witnesses and medical workers on the 


The Windsors, the Spencers and the British 
media were appalled at the new edition of 
Morton's book and the author's apparent breach 
of confidence; nonetheless, sales were brisk 





scene, What they found was an elegantly coiffed woman sitting 
on the floor of the car with her legs up on the rear seat, leaning 
against the back of the front passenger seat. She was bleeding 
from a gash on her forehead. Blood was also flowing from her ear, 
nose and mouth. But she was conscious and moving. 

Among the first bystanders to arrive, an off-duty chauffeur 
told her softly in English, “Don’t move. Help is coming,” as she 
tried to sit up and get out of the car. Another early arrival, a Por- 
tuguese cleaning woman, told Time that “Diana’s head and 
bust were leaning on the window. She was moaning very loud- 
ly, saying, ‘Aye! Aye! Aye!’ Her cries reverberated through the 
tunnel.” The princess tried to speak and was once heard to 

murmur, “My God.” But no 
direct witness reports her 
saying anything coherent. 
The first two policemen on 
the scene found her semi- 
conscious, One of them tried 
to keep her awake by “talking 
= to her and tapping on her 
cheek.” 

Once the emergency 
units arrived, it took them 30 
to 45 minutes to extract Diana 
from the vehicle and stabilize 
her with intubation, oxygen 
and treatment for shock. At 
1:18 a.m. she was placed in an 
ambulance. At the doctor’s in- 
sistence, the ambulance pro- 
ceeded slowly so as not to ag- 
gravate the injuries. Thus it 
took some 40 minutes to 
reach the Pitié-Salpétriére 
hospital instead of the usual 
10 minutes. On arrival at 2:05 
am., the princess was in 
cardiac arrest. Doctors opened 
her chest and found massive 
internal bleeding from the 
ruptured vein. Although they 
sutured the wound and administered heart massage, no cardiac 
activity could be re-established. She was pronounced dead at 
4:15 a.m. 

The medical examiner’s report attributed her death to “inter- 
nal hemorrhaging due to a crushed thorax and to a phenomenon 
of deceleration which caused a rupture of the left pulmonary 
vein.” Her other wounds included cuts on the forehead and over 
the lip, a fractured right arm, cuts on the right thigh and the back 
of the left thigh, plus bruises on the hands and feet. 
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Judge Stéphan probably has months to go before he buckles 
up his dossier and decides whether to send the case to trial. But 
when the work of the investigators is done—whatever the atten- 
dant circumstances, whatever the role of the paparazzi, whatev- 
er the truth about the second car—they are likely to determine that 
this was a road accident caused by very familiar villains: speed, 
alcohol and bad judgment. An all-too-ordinary tragedy for an un- 
common princess. a 
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January 8, 1997: 
Auto Show crowds get the first glance at the next generation 
of cab-forward thinking in the all-new 1998 Dodge Intrepid 
and Chrysler Concorde. Competitors’ shoulders sag. 


It seemed like an obvious notion: Cars should 
be designed around people, not machinery. But it 
led to what’s been called “a generational leap in 
automotive design.” We simply call it cab-forward. 


Call toll-free 1-888-GRI 








July 15, 1986: 
Chrysler Corporation designers sketch 
an idea that moves the passenger cab forward 
on the chassis and the wheels to the corners, 
creating a larger space for people. It 
contradicts eight decades of automotive design. 





December 31, 1996: 
20 major awards 
for cab-forward 
sedans. So far. 


March 23, 1994: 
Ducks mistaking Chrysler 
test track for local pond 
unwittingly inspire agile 
handling of Chrysler Cirrus 
and Dodge Stratus sedans. 





Shim attererctostaele:lihmmaciesttel eteteam ee lcmert mt Mr lueeticue atl ccm 
we managed to expand seating areas as well as 
Teel e)ceucm ale (cmelelemervelelltetsmmay Coccmestlomanvelpentliivere 
vehicles later, it seems that people approve. And now 


www.chryslercorp.com. 





September 9, 1987: 

Their creation, dubbed Portofino, debuts at 
the Frankfurt Auto Show. Acclaim leads a 
Chrysler Corporation exec to ask: “Why can’t 
we build a production car like this?” 





January 7, 1989: 
Chrysler’s design and 
engineering teams agree their 
new midsize car should reflect 
the thinking in Portofino 
“~~ scrapping current plans. 





April 2, 1993: 
Quote from the Los Angeles 
Times: “Thanks to that 
cab-forward design, rear 
seating in [the Chrysler 
LHS] offers the same knee 
and leg room as first class 
on Air France.” 





March 12, 1993: 

Two Chrysler designers, working on neu 
compact sedan late on Friday, decide to go for 
Chinese food. Nine hours later they arrive in 

Chinatown—in New York. 


we’re about to launch the next wave of vehicles that 
will be even more striking, more comfortable, and 
reeescee ithe me Comme |uh/ iam Or) Mtl Mb ecave)itialeerte(c Mmeltlamn ic 
think that’s what great cars are supposed to be about 





September 8, 1991: 
International Motor Press Association gets 
preview of new “cab-forward” sedans at 
Moran’s Restaurant in New York. Journalists 
are, briefly, too excited to eat, 





September 15, 1992: 
Chrysler Concorde, Dodge Intrepid, 
and Eagle Vision sedans are 
launched. Their cab-forward profile 
“makes everything else look old,” 
according to one writer. 





November 6, 1992: 

To get mall shoppers to stop 
and test their seating prototype, 
a group of Neon engineers 
offers free hot dogs. 
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DESPERATE DAYS: Women in Kabul are 
forced to live in a strict, modern purdah 


nation. In the past year, the women 
of Afghanistan have endured extraor- 
dinary hardship, and last week’s in- 
cident proved that the Taliban has 
no intention of easing the stern 
commandments that have virtually 
locked women away in a modern 
purdah. 
From the day they marched into 
Kabul, the Taliban’s adherents have 
sought to eradicate women from pub- 
lic life. In a land where the women 
have had to work while the men 
fought, the regime has barred females 
from taking any job outside the home 
or even leaving their houses without a 
male relative to accompany them. 
Girls have been thrown out of school. 
Foreign-aid agencies have been for- 
bidden to offer any of their services or 
assistance directly to females. 
Today Afghan women cannot 
: = : : even expect proper medical care. 
Three weeks ago, the Taliban de- 
bad creed that female patients could no 
longer be treated at any of the main 
hospitals in Kabul and would be com- 
pletely separated from male patients 
and medical personnel. We discov- 
ered that sick women are being sent 
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A visit to the capital of Afghanistan’s extremist regime 


reveals a harsh world of suppression and despair to a crumbling old building that has 
no windowpanes, no running water, 
By CHRISTIANE AMANPOUR KABUL camps of Pakistan during the 1979-89 war | no proper operating room and _ barely 


against the Soviet occupation, are a law | enough electricity to power lightbulbs. The 
E WERE STANDING IN KABUL’S ONLY | unto themselves. In 1996, when my CNN | patients are tended by a meager female- 
hospital for women when the | team witnessed the beginning of their en- | only staff. 
purist authorities of the Taliban | forcement of their version of Koranic law, In our two-day stay in the capital city, 
decided they did not want any pic- | I challenged Taliban “ministers” to ex- | we watched agents for the Preservation of 
tures taken. Screaming and shouting at us, | plain, and they told me all women’s rights | Virtue and Elimination of Vice enforce an 
they grabbed our TV cameras, all our tapes | would be restored “once the security situ- | endless list of edicts and absurdities at gun- 
and even our briefcases. Several armed | ation improves.” point, with rifle butts, with the backs of 
Taliban enforcers slapped a cameraman, One year later, the security situation | their hands. Women are forbidden to wear 
while another rammed his rifle butt at vis- | remains dangerously unsettled. The | high heels or white socks because they are 
iting aid workers. One raised his hand to- | Taliban has consolidated its hold over | considered a sexual lure. Music is banned: 
ward Emma Bonino, the European Union | two-thirds of the country but is still fight- | cassettes are often snatched out of cars, the 
Commissioner for Humanitarian Affairs, | ing to extend its harsh rule over the entire | tapes stripped out and hung on signs as a 
there to investigate the Taliban’s treat- warning. Kites may not be flown, and 
ment of women, and would have struck ¢ most forms of public entertainment, 
her but for an aide’s intervention. The like movies, are not permitted. 
next thing we knew, a truckload of armed The toll such measures take on 
men were escorting us to the central po- Afghan women is impossible to as- 
lice station. After several hours, they freed sess. Several told us how dispiriting it 
us and returned our cameras but refused | is to be thrown off a bus or forced to 
to give back the tapes. “Now I know,” says sit in the back. We heard reports of an 
Bonino, “what the people of Kabul have to increase in the suicide rate among fe- 
live with every day.” males, and that many have sunk into 
The Taliban does not seem eager for despair and depression. For Afghan- 
the outside world to see how it has been istan’s tyrannized women, there is no 
ruling Afghanistan since its fanatical fight- escape from an unsparing, medieval 


Emma Boning 





ers stormed into the capital of Kabul a E.U. Commissioner way of life. u 
year ago. Here the young, often illiterate Sr 
“students,” who developed their extremist | 4aRD TIME: The European Union’s top Christiane Amanpour is chief inter- 


interpretation of Islam in the refugee | humanitarian was briefly detained by the Taliban national correspondent for CNN. 
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A Hit Gone 
Wrong 


Israel tries to whack a 
Hamas leader but 
winds up the loser 


By LISA BEYER JERUSALEM 


HEN THE WHOLE ASTONISHING AF- 

fair began, Khaled Meshal didn’t 

even realize he’d been targeted. 

The Jordanian-based _ political 
chief of the radical Palestinian group 
Hamas was walking from his car to his of- 
fice in Amman when two pedestrians 
passed close by. Meshal’s driver and body- 
guard, Mohammed Abu Saif, though, saw 
one of the men put some kind of device 
wrapped in cloth up to Meshal’s head. And 
so Abu Saif jumped into the car, caught up 
to the two and fought them viciously until 
a passing police patrol arrested all three. 
The driver's story seemed so unlikely— Me- 
shal appeared to be unharmed—that at first 
the episode was dismissed as a traffic 
squabble between Abu Saif and the two 
men, who claimed to be Canadian tourists 
out shopping. 

But an hour later, Meshal began to feel 
ill. He checked into a hospital, vomiting, 
dizzy and with breathing problems that ne- 
cessitated a respirator. When local doctors 
could not determine the cause of his trau- 
ma, Jordanian officials began to suspect 
what was in fact the truth: the two men 
weren't tourists at all, nor were they Cana- 
dians; they were agents of Israel’s spy 
agency Mossad, dispatched to Amman to 
assassinate Meshal by contaminating him 
with a chemical agent, apparently in retal- 
iation for suicide bombings in Jerusalem in 
July and September that had taken the 
lives of 21 Israelis. 

The bungled hit has had consequences 
far beyond those envisioned by its plan- 
ners. Relations between Israel and Jordan, 
the Jewish state’s friendliest neighbor, 
were nearly severed by an enraged King 
Hussein. The U.S., similarly, was angered 
by Israel's foray just as Washington was 
delicately trying to restart negotiations 
with the Palestinians. What’s more, the Is- 
raelis, to repair the damage they'd caused, 
were compelled not only to provide an 
antidote to save the life of the man they had 
meant to kill but also to release from one of 








Yassin in his hospital bed in Jordan 





AND A MISS: Hamas leader Khaled Meshal is 
welcomed by his children after leaving hospital 


their prisons Sheik Ahmed Yassin, the 
founder and spiritual leader of Hamas. 

For Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu too the episode was a multiple 
fiasco. The Mossad operation failed. It 
jeopardized relations with Jordan. It 
strained ties with the U.S. Late last week 
Canada recalled its ambassador to Israel to 
protest the use of faked passports. And 
once again Netanyahu had fallen short of 
his pledge to provide Israelis with an an- 
swer to Hamas terrorism. 

Yassin, 61, imprisoned since 1989, has 
served as a rallying symbol for Hamas, an 
Islamic movement that aims to destroy Is- 
rael. His failing health had prompted some 
Israeli officials in recent years to recom- 
mend his release for fear his death in cus- 
tody would prompt even more Hamas- 
sponsored carnage. Others have worried 
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AKISS: Yasser Arafat embraces released Sheik 






















that Yassin was too dangerous to go 
free. They had prevailed until the 
early hours of last Wednesday, 
when Yassin was transported se- 
cretly by ambulance from an Israeli 
prison hospital to an airstrip in Tel 
Aviv. From there a Jordanian royal 
helicopter flew him to the King 
Hussein Medical Center in Am- 
man. At 4 a.m. the Israeli army, cit- 
ing his poor health, announced that 
Yassin had been pardoned. 

The groundwork for Yassin’s re- 
lease had begun the previous Fri- 
day, the day after the Mossad attack 
in Amman. According to an official 
privy to the proceedings, Hussein 
on Friday compelled the Israelis to 
acknowledge that the two Canadian 
passport holders were in fact Mos- 
sad agents. Asked whether Hussein 
threatened to cut off relations with 
Israel, with which he had made 
peace in 1994, a palace source 
replied, “It went beyond that.” 

The King insisted that the Is- 
raelis supply an antidote to the poi- 
son their hit men had inflicted on 
Meshal. Netanyahu complied, and 
an American doctor from the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., was 
summoned to treat Meshal, who 
was released from the hospital last 
Thursday. But Hussein remained 
outraged and by Saturday was re- 
fusing even to talk to the Israelis. 
, On that day he telephoned Presi- 
= dent Clinton and asked him to in- 
: tervene to resolve the crisis. Sever- 
al U.S. officials scrambled to find a 
resolution, urging Netanyahu to do 
» whatever was necessary to mollify 
* the King. 

As for Yassin’s future, the 
charismatic leader said last week 
that he intended to return to his native 
Gaza Strip soon. Hamas officials insisted 
his pardon gave him that right. Yassin has 
moderated his public views during his in- 
carceration, even calling for a halt in 
Hamas attacks. But, says an Israeli official, 
“I would expect that the type of things he'd 
say out of jail would be substantially 
different.” 

Despite the crisis with Jordan and 
Mossad’s subsequent embarrassment, Ne- 
tanyahu, says an official who dealt with 
him, was “the epitome of sangfroid” 
throughout the imbroglio. If the Prime 
Minister was unperturbed, it was because 
of his strong determination, which he has 
demonstrated from the beginning, to go his 
own way. That, however, is an increasing- 
ly lonely path. —With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad/Jerusalem 
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Bernie’s Deal 


WorldCom makes a bold $30 billion stock offer for MCI in what could be 
the biggest takeover ever and establish the upstart as a rival to AT&T 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


HEN ASKED BY TIME LAST 
month whether he had any 
new deals up his sleeve, the 
voraciously acquisitive Ber- 
nard Ebbers, Ceo of World- 
Com, shot back, “Are we 
alive?” 

Are they ever. Just ask MCI. Ina bid that 
would mark the biggest corporate buyout in 
U.S. history, the country boy from Canada 
by way of Mississippi last week offered $30 
billion in WorldCom stock for MCI, the 
country’s second largest long-distance carri- 





er and a company four times the size of 


WorldCom. The bid demolished British 
Telecommunication’s $18.7 billion offer for 
MCI just as the two phone giants were 
preparing to seal their transatlantic deal. It 
also shattered BT’s plan to make the MCI 
merger the focus of its global strategy, a con- 
sequence that didn’t much concern Ebbers. 
“We can realize far greater savings and syn- 
ergies than BT can,” he said, and punctuat- 
ed the analysis with the plainspoken obser- 
vation that “they just don’t live here.” 
Ebbers, 56, is a born dealmaker 
whose buccaneering presence has begun 
to tower over the telecommunications 
world. His success stems from his recog- 
nition that a global-communications indus- 
try was forming, which seems like a blind- 
ing glimpse of the obvious. But he realized 
that the winners would be the companies 
that could mass enough capacity to serve 
the exploding growth of data and Inter- 
net traffic on a local, long-distance and 


BUILDING 
AN EMPIRE 


Before its MCI offer, 
WorldCom bought 
some 50 telecom 
companies, mostly by 
using its skyrocketing 
stock. Among them: 


international basis. So he got to massing. | 


Just last month he agreed to pay $1.2 
billion for the CompuServe online service, 
keeping CompuServe’s Internet hookups 
and swapping its consumer subscribers for 
the hookups of America Online. That gave 
WorldCom, which has made some 50 ac- 
quisitions in little more than a decade, a 
broader range of telecom assets—from local 
and long-distance lines to high-speed In- 
ternet-access networks—than even mighty 
AT&T. Adding MCI would balloon World- 
Com’s revenues from $4.5 billion in 1996 to 
nearly $28 billion and make the company, 
based in Jackson, Miss., by far the leading 
challenger to the $52.7 billion colossus 
once known as Ma Bell. “With all of his 
transactions,” says Berge Ayvazian, execu- 
tive vice president of the Yankee Group 
consulting firm, “Ebbers has basically 
pushed WorldCom to the top.” 

The 6-ft. 4-in. Ebbers has traveled a 
circuitous route to become the telecom in- 
dustry’s Southern-fried Paul Bunyan. After 
graduating from high school in Edmonton, 
Alta., Ebbers started out as a milkman but 
soon found that “delivering milk day to day 
in 30-below-zero weather isn’t a real inter- 
esting thing to do with the rest of your life.” 
A warmer clime beckoned in the form of 
Mississippi College, a Southern Baptist 
school in Clinton, Miss., where the Cana- 
dian won, of all things, a basketball schol- 
arship and mostly rode the bench before 
graduating in 1967 with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in physical education. 

The school was a turning point in 
Ebbers’ spiritual development. He noted 
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BOUGHT: Resurgens 
Communications Group 
and Metromedia 
Communications Corp. 
in a $1.2 billion merger, 
adding long-distance 
capacity in new markets 


BOUGHT: WilTel 


an 11,000-mile 
fiber-optic cable 
network for $2.5 
billion 


Network Services with 


in the school’s alumni magazine 4 
last year, “I came to have a 
fuller understanding of what 
my purpose was in life, 
what a personal rela- 
tionship with Jesus 
Christ really meant, 
and how I would try to 

live my life from that 
point on.” 

Ebbers likes to 
give the impression 
that he is about as 
smart as a fence post. 
Around the office, his 
style is faded jeans, 
cowboy boots and 
turquoise jewelry. “Our 
personality is to be very 
loose. We aren’t stuffed- 
shirt people,” he says. 
His colleagues know 
him better. “Don’t fall 
for that ‘Aw shucks’ 
stuff,” says John Sidg- 
more, WorldCom's cere- . 
bral vice chairman and the \ 
architect of its strategy for 
dominating access to the Inter- 
net. “Bernie’s extremely street 
smart. Most of all, he has a vision 
for the company. He’s extremely 
aggressive and simply wants to 
build the biggest company in the 
industry.” 

You'd never guess that from his 
career path. Within a year after gradu- 
ation, Ebbers chucked a job as a high 









BOUGHT: MFS 
Communications and its 
subsidiary, UUNET 
Technologies (world’s 
largest Internet 

service provider), in a 
$12.5 billion stock swap 























































school basketball coach to manage a gar- 
ment warehouse. In 1974 he borrowed 
money from co-workers to buy a motel- 
restaurant in Colonel, Miss., and went on to 
own nine Best Westerns. Not good enough. 
“You don’t get much cash flow in the hotel 
business,” Ebbers later told Investors Busi 

ness Daily. “My family was tired of going to 
the store with a financial statement instead 
Of money.” His family is the only thing 
Ebbers won't talk about; he refuses even to 
say how many children he has. 

By 1983 Ebbers was ripe for the kind 
of transformation that business legends are 
made of. In a Days Inn diner in Hatties- 
burg, Miss., goes WorldCom lore, 
Ebbers and some partners 
scratched out on a napkin a plan 
for a phone company that 
would resell wats long-dis- 

tance service to local busi- 
nesses. The name for the 
company—Long Distance 

Discount Services—sup- 

posedly came from a 
helpful waitress. “The 

only experience Ber- 
nie had operating a 
long-distance carrier 
was that he used the 
phone,” recalls an 
investor in the origi- 
nal enterprise, which 
changed its name to 
WorldCom in 1995. 

Ebbers took charge 
of the faltering busi- 
ness two years later. 

Then, as now, he saw ac- 

quisitions as the fast-track 
growth alternative to bang- 
ing away against the giants for 
one account at a time. His strat- 
egy was to string together local 
carriers that sold long distance to 
business users, cutting overhead 
and paying for the acquisitions 
with his company’s stock. His plan 
worked so well that anyone who 
invested $100 in WorldCom stock 
when the company went public in 
1989 would today have a holding 
worth more than $3,000—by far the 
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$175 million 


best showing in the telecom industry and 


one of the biggest advances for any U.S.? 


company. His 1.8% stake in WorldCom is 
worth some $600 million. 

WorldCom’s muscular stock has be- 
come Ebbers’ checkbook. He paid $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1995 for a company called WilTel 
and its 11,000-mile network of fiber-optic 
cable, making WorldCom the fourth 


largest U.S. long-distance carrier. But he” 


soon found himself tossing and turning at 
night because he had little in the way of lo- 
cal service to sell. So while driving to work 
on Aug. 12, 1996, he dialed up James 
Crowe, chairman of a local-service pro 
vider called MFS Communications, to pro- 
pose a deal. By the time Ebbers hung up 
he was ready to shell out $12.5 billion for 
MFS, which was itself acquiring UUNet, 
the world’s largest source of trunk lines—or 
“backbones”—to the Internet. 

The MFS deal not only altered World- 
Com’s destiny but also brought a new su- 
perstar to its managerial ranks in Sidgmore, 
the technovisionary behind UUNet. He 
joined Ebbers and chief financial officer 
Scott Sullivan in a troika that has fashioned 
WorldCom into the very model of a 2Ist 
century telecom empire. Ebbers “sees the 
industry at a historic turning point,” Sidg- 
more says. “That’s why WorldCom is mov- 
ing so quickly. “We've made big bets and 
moved faster than anybody else.” Indeed, 
even as Ebbers was bidding for MCI last 
week, WorldCom was unveiling a $2.9 bil- 
lion buyout of Brooks Fiber Properties, 
which provides local phone service to busi- 
ness customers in more than 30 U.S. cities. 

The company won't have to put up a 
single penny to buy MCL. Instead, it will is- 
sue 820 million new shares and exchange 
them for MCI’s. Investors normally head 
for the exit in the face of this kind of dilu- 
tion. But WorldCom’s share increased 10% 
last Thursday and finished trading at 
$37.95 a share on Friday, up $1.63 for the 
week. “The more we looked at the num- 
bers, the more we were shocked at how 
positive [an MCI deal] was,” says Sidg 
more, Among other advantages, a merger 
would give WorldCom control of an esti- 
mated 60% of all U.S. lines to the Internet, 
ensuring that it would have the capacity to 


BUYING: Brooks Fiber Properties, expanding its U.S. fiber-optic 
networks and switching facilities. A $2.9 billion stock merger 
includes assuming Brooks’ outstanding debt obligations 
BUYING: CompuServe in a $1.2 billion stock swap with H&R 


Block, trading those subscribers to America Online for its network 
services company, ANS Communications. WorldCom is paying AOL 
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carry the volume of data—from E-mail to 
video clips—that Sidgmore sees as the key 
to growth in the telecommunications in- 
dustry. Sidgmore and Ebbers spotted their 
chance last summer when a rift developed 
between MCI and BT over the price of 
their carefully negotiated merger because 
MCTI’s share price kept falling. Opportuni- 
ty knocked the moment BT demanded a 
$5 billion discount off the price it had 
agreed to pay for MCI, which said in July 
that it would lose $800 million trying to 
break into the local-phone market in 1997 
and could have even larger losses next 
year. The cut angered MCI shareholders, 
who are now likely to jump at WorldCom's 
66% higher offer. Ebbers figures he can af- 
ford that premium through economies of 
scale. He notes that 60% of WorldCom's 
cost is in the calls it handles. By carrying 
more traffic—MCI’s—the cost ratio falls. 
He predicts that WorldCom could cut more 
than $2.5 billion a year in combined costs. 

Not that the MCI acquisition is by any 
means a done deal. MCI management, led 
by chairman Bert Roberts, had not been 
heard from as of the end of last week. MCI 
shareholders will get a chance to vote on 
the rival offers, and BT could choose to 
raise its bid, although it can ill afford a bid- 
ding war. BT, whose shareholders were 
unhappy with the MCI deal, may simply 
decide to walk away. That would leave the 
company’s global strategy adrift but pro- 
vide a nice $1.3 billion profit on its MCI in- 
vestment. “The player who benefits most 
from WorldCom's bid is BT,” says Gary 
Stibel, founder of the New England Con- 
sulting Group, whose clients have included 
local and long-distance phone companies. 
Stibel calls MCI a questionable acquisition 
because its share of the $70 billion long- 
distance market peaked at some 15% in 
1996 and is sliding below 14% this year. 

Such worries seemed far off in the eu- 
phoria of last week. Across the road from 
Mississippi College, WorldCom is construct- 
ing a five-building, Microsoft-like corporate 
campus from which it will direct its global 
telecom conquests. Indeed, Ebbers wants 
nothing less than for WorldCom to become 
“the Microsoft of long distance,” says Jeffrey 
Kagan of Kagan Telecom Associates in Ma- 
rietta, Ga. “Bernie probably gets up in the 
morning and sees in the mirror Bill Gates 
staring back at him,” Kagan says. 

Whether that’s true or not, WorldCom 
will have the size and scale to challenge any- 
one in the telephone industry. And that in- 
cludes AT&T and the Baby Bells. When they 


look into their rearview mirrors, Bernie 
—Reported — 


Ebbers will be looming large. 
by Dee Gill/Jackson, Sylvester Monroe/Atlanta, 
Jane Van Tassel/New York and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 











Leave Your Cash at Home 


Money on a chip debuts in New York City, in a 
critical test of the wired marketplace 























































OU WANT TO BUY A 
screwdriver, or a news- 
paper, or a cup of cof- 
fee. But all you have in 
your wallet are $20 bills and 
a bunch of credit and/or deb- 
it cards. Try using one of 
these for such a small pur- 
chase. Just try. 

If you happen to live on 
Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side, though, you might get a 
chance this week to test a 
way around this minor 
annoyance—and in the 
process, become a trail- 
blazer on the march to 
the totally cashless so- 
ciety. Just insert a spe- 
cial card into a special 
terminal or reader on 
the store counter and 
press a button. Then 
walk out with your 
purchase. That's it. 

Some 50,000 of 
the cash cards, also 
known as “smart cards,” are 
being mailed to consumers 
this week by Chase Manhat- 
tan and Citibank. They look 
like conventional credit, 
debit or arm cards, but there 
is a vital difference: a tiny 
chip that can electronically 
store money. A consumer first 
takes the card to an ATM and 
downloads, say, $100 onto the 
chip. When the card is insert- 
ed into a terminal, the chip 
deducts the price of a newspaper or | 
chewing gum from the total stored on the 
card and adds it to the virtual cash stored 
in the terminal. At the end of the day, the 
merchant electronically transfers all the 
money stored in the terminal into his es- 
tablishment’s bank account. 

So cash cards are portable and conve- 
nient transaction devices—a description 
that also applies to currency. As John 
Frank, editor of the monthly magazine 
Card Technology, says, “People don’t think 
of cash as being difficult.” The world’s 
leading cash-card company, Mondex In- 
ternational, controlled by MasterCard, has 
had so-so success in experiments in Cana- 
da. In the U.S., Visa tried launching a cash 
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card in Atlanta during th 
1996 Olympics. It floppec 
partly because users had t 
run all over town to fin 
stores that could accept th 
cards. That’s why more tha 
94% of all transactions ar 
still done in cash or check. 

In densely populate 
Manhattan, the cards stand 
better chance. Simpler vei 
sions of the “stored value 
cards are already in use o 
city subways and _buse: 
where they're called MetroCard: 
Chase and Citibank are installin 
readers in 500 stores on the Uppe 
West Side so that customers can us 
the cards at, say, Zabar’s, Gartner 
Hardware and an Athlete’s Foc 
store within a few blocks of one an 
other. The merchants so far are en 
thusiastic. Says Martin Vatage, assis 
tant manager of an Athlete’s Foo! 
“You don’t have to sign anything; yo: 
don’t have to wait to call the credit 
card company.” Smart card 
are like cash in another way 
lose them, and you're out th 
money, although Chase’ 
Mondex cards are encode: 
with the user’s personal identi 
fication number, making 
stolen card useless. Mondex’ 
cards also allow consumers ti 
transfer value among thei 
own cards by means of a 

electronic “wallet,” good fo 
settling restaurant tabs an 
poker games. 

The critical business question: Wil 
consumers be willing to pay the regula 
downloading fees—45¢ to $1—for the con 
venience of cash on a chip? Merchants pa’ 
nothing, unlike with credit cards, wher: 
they fork over 2% to 6% of the transactior 
as a handling fee. In fact, a cashless societ 
may be more beneficial to banks and mer 
chants. Handling cash is time consuming 
prone to error and poses security risks. 

Speed may be the ultimate attraction o 
smart cards. Tests have shown that the cas! 
cards can quicken the average transactior 
by three seconds. For Manhattanites, wh« 
expect their three-minute eggs in 90 sec 
onds, that’s a lifetime. —By George Church 
Reported by William Dowell/New York 
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JOB REQUIREMENTS: Hooters says its marketing depends on employing women, not men 


Sexism Will Be Served 


In settling a sex-discrimination case, the Hooters 
restaurant chain protects its jiggly hiring practices 


EN WHO DINE AT HOOTERS RESTAU- 

rants have certain expectations, 

some of which may have to do with 

food and drink. But the chain’s pri- 
mary attraction, waitresses of ample bo- 
som and less than ample costume, got 
some measure of legal protection last 
week. The company settled a class action in 
Chicago brought by men who claimed sex- 
ual discrimination when the chain refused 
to hire them as waiters. 

Atlanta-based Hooters of America em- 
ploys 10,000 “Hooters Girls,” young wom- 
en the chain describes as “the surfer girls 
next door.” Got up in orange short-shorts 
and tight-fitting tops, they earn $2.13 an 
hour plus tips dispensing food, drink and 
cheerleader charm at the company’s 204 
restaurants in 40 states and five foreign 
countries. Last year the chain, which is 
privately held, brought in revenues of 
$325 million. 

The out-of-court settlement, which still 
needs court approval, allows Hooters to hire 
exclusively women as Hooters Girls, but re- 
quires a $3.75 million payment to seven 
plaintiffs, their lawyers and any other men 
who can prove they were denied jobs re- 
served for women. Hooters, which says it al- 
ready employs 3,000 men in largely back-of- 
the-restaurant functions, agreed to consider 
men on an equal basis with women for more 
visible jobs, such as manager, bartender as- 
sistant and, naturally, busboy. 





The company has gleefully fought at- 
tempts to rein in its labor policy. Beginning 
in 1991, the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission suggested a variety of 
remedies, including sensitivity training, 
the hiring of more men and the creation of 
a $22 million fund to assist “dissuaded” 
male job applicants. But Hooters staged 
protests in Washington, led by a bevy of 
lovely you-know-Hooters, suggesting 
that the EEOC get a life. The agency, cit- 
ing a lack of funds, eventually dropped 
its case against the chain. 

How can such blatant discrimination 
be legal? The critical distinction that the 
courts have made is the idea of “bona fide 
occupational qualification.” For exam- 
ple, directors can specify women to play 
women’s parts in plays or movies, and po- 
sitions as guards in high-security prisons 
can preclude women. Notes Doug Huron, 
a leading labor lawyer in Washington: 
“Courts have made very few exceptions in 
sex-discrimination cases, but the Hooters 
settlement would appear to be one.” 

Hooters didn’t try to claim that femi- 
ninity was essential to serving food; rather, 
that scantily clad waitresses are integral to 
its marketing. As spokesman Mike McNeil 
put it, “Our business is female sex appeal, 
and in order to have that, you've got to be a 
female.” To twist an old saying, Hooters 
sells the jiggle, not the steak. —By 
Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Tough Guys in 
The Toy Dept. 


The FTC slaps Toys “R” Us 
for trying to prevent its 
rivals from getting goods 


OMPETITORS OF TOYS “R” US HAVE 

been slapping the retail giant silly in 

recent years. Last week the Federal 

Trade Commission took a whack, rul- 
ing that Toys “R” Us had illegally forced 
such manufacturers as Mattel and Hasbro 
to withhold their products from warehouse 
clubs like Costco. The Frc barred Toys “R” 
Us from blacklisting toymakers for selling 
to low-price clubs. The company says it 
will appeal. 

The ruling surprised some in the in- 
dustry. Although the Toys “R” Us tactics 
may sound like bullying, retailers do this 
sort of thing all the time in an effort to get 
exclusive merchandise or to protect them- 
selves from price wars. Toys “R” Us was al- 
ready under severe pressure from discount- 
ers such as Wal-Mart when the warehouse 
clubs, led by Costco, started to move in on 
toys. The Toys “R” Us share of the $30.2 bil- 
lion industry has fallen from 25.4% in 1990 

to 20.5%, while Wal-Mart's has 
grown from 9.5% to 15%. 

To protect its turf, Toys 
“R” Us threatened its sup- 
pliers: toys sold to the dis- 
count clubs would not be 
sold at its stores. Exhibit 

A: Barbie, a hot seller 

that Toys “R” Us did not 
want available elsewhere 
at next to nothing. Man- 
ufacturers don’t like the 
clubs either, because they 
stock a limited number of 
items at very low mar- 
gins. Toys “R” Us, on 
the other hand, might 
stock everything Mattel 
makes, Admits Costco CEO 

James Sinegal: “You could fill 

Madison Square Garden with 
the people who don’t want to 
sell to us.” Industry watchers 
say the Frc may be sending as 
message to other retailers whose = 
market power exceeds their? 
market share. “It’s a warning shot= 
across the bow,” says Isaac Lagna- 
do, president of Tactical Retail 

Solutions, Inc. —Reported by~ 
) Valerie Marchant/New York ‘ 
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Look beyond their forked tongues and lethal fangs, says a new book. They have as 


By FREDERIC GOLDEN BERKELEY 





VER SINCE THE WILY SERPEN1 
urged Eve to take that fateful 
bite out of the apple, snakes have 
been on just about everybody's 
enemies list. In the Old West, 
calling someone a “rattlesnake” 
or “snake in the grass” could get 
you shot. Even newborn mon- 
keys recoil instantly when shown the image 
of a snake. Is there anyone who has some- 
thing good to say about the creatures? 
As it happens, there is. Harry Greene, 
52, a soft-spoken, Southern-accented bi- 
ology professor at the 
University 
of 








California, Berkeley, not only believes 
snakes have been badly maligned but has 
also made it his life’s work to wage war on 
ophidiophobia (fear of snakes). It hasn't 
been easy, he admits. Even the saintly Al- 
bert Schweitzer, who went out of his way to 
avoid stepping on bugs, didn’t hesitate to 
shoot the beings whose distinguishing 
characteristics are a slithering gait, a 
forked tongue and hypodermic-needle 
fangs that can (if they belong to Australia’s 
cobra-like inland taipan) deliver enough 
venom in a single bite to kill 200,000 mice. 

Greene, who describes himself as 
“stuck on snakes,” believes they deserve a 
better rep. A collector since he was a 
seven-year-old in rural Texas, he sees them 
as far more interesting biologically and 
aesthetically than even fellow scientists 
once thought, and his research on 
snake behavior has helped show 
why. “Snakes are natural 
puzzles, suggestive of 
things that haunt and in- 





| spire us,” he writes in his new book, 
Snakes: The Evolution of Mystery in Na- 
ture (University of California; $45). At once 
a paean to serpents and an encyclopedic 
review of what’s known and not known 
about them, the book argues that instead of 
hunting snakes down to near extinction, as 
we've done with the timber rattler—once 
glorified on the American Revolution’s 
“Don't Tread on Me” flag—we ought to 
consider them “worthy of respect” and de- 
serving of “a place in nature.” 

But how? For one thing, Greene says, 
we should suspend our natural preference 
for animals with fur, feathers and facial ex- 
pressions. Then, he says, we would be able 
to start appreciating snakes for their “spe- 
cial beauty and mystique”—and for such 
unique characteristics as their extraordi- 
nary sense of smell, their amazing versatil- 
ity, their stunning coloration and a reper- 
toire of deadly toxins that could serve as a 
model for future drugs. 

Guiding a dubious visitor through the 











pial beauty and mystique—and an interesting sex life too 


double-bolted doors of the venomous- 
snake room at Berkeley's Museum of Ver- 
tebrate Zoology, where he is curator of her- 
petology, Greene emphasizes his point by 
plucking a yard-long Western rattlesnake 
out of its cage. “Touch his skin or feel his rat- 
tle,” he says. “They're really works of art.” 
To Greene, the greatest achievement 


of the snake is how well it has adapted to its | 


varied environments. Like sharks, which 
have a similar image problem, snakes oc- 
cupy almost every available ecological 
niche except the polar regions, from rain 
forests to deserts to the sea. Probably de- 
scended from nearly limbless lizards that 
lived during the age of dinosaurs 90 mil- 
lion years ago, snakes are divided into 
some 2,700 species, ranging in size from 
pencil-long African thread snakes to gigan- 
tic 20-ft. pythons and anacondas that are 
big enough to swallow a human. To fit into 
a cylindrical body, their viscera are inge- 
niously modified—with organs either 
shrunken or stacked on top of one another. 
Males have paired sex organs—each 
called a hemipenis, or half penis—hidden in 
the base of the tail. Some species, such as 
common king snakes, deploy these alterna- 
tively in successive matings—perhaps, says 
Greene, to allow more frequent copula- 
tion. When Borneo’s yellow-lipped sea- 
kraits breed, as many as half a dozen males 
may pile on a lone female. Copulation is 
usually brief but can last more than a day 
for Western diamondbacks (probably to re- 
duce the female’s exposure to rival males). 
Female snakes too deploy cunning repro- 
ductive strategies. North American pit 
é vipers, for example, store sperm for 
2months, until some instinct tells the cold- 
§blooded creatures that the temperature is 
)Eright for fertilization. Like birds (close kin), 
‘most species are egg layers, though some 
ive birth to fully formed young. 
The hatchlings of some species exhibit 
Survival strategies that might seem beyond 
“étheir tiny reptilian brains. Young Eastern 
=hog-nosed snakes, for example, feign death 
éif they sense a threat. Are they consciously 
2aware of danger? Or, as Greene puts it, 
“Does a mere serpent have reflections and 


















intentions?” To learn more about snake be- 
havior, Greene and his colleagues are going 
to plant tiny radio beepers inside newborn 
rattlesnakes. Says he: “Radio telemetry al- 
lows us to wonder more accurately what 
it’s like to be a snake.” 

Most astonishing to Greene are snakes’ 
keen senses—of smell, temperature and 
touch—which make up for their lack of ex- 
ternal ears and limited vision (except for 
night snakes, which have catlike eyes). 
That flickering forked tongue, for example, 
loathsome as it may seem, actually gives 
the snake the chemical equivalent of 
stereoscopic vision; by responding to the 
relative number of odors on either side of 
the tongue, the snake can pinpoint poten- 
tial prey, mates or enemies. Pit vipers, for 
their part, are equipped with keen infrared 
sensors near their nostrils, so even if blind- 
ed, they can strike a mouse several feet 
away simply by detecting its body heat. 

Greene, who wrote his book in re- 
sponse to a challenge from the late 
writer Norman Maclean (A 
River Runs Through It)— 

“Look, just tell me why oo 
you work with those Wm 
damned old rattlesnakes,” “ay 
Maclean said—makes no excuses 

for them. Snakes kill more than 20,000 
humans a year, he admits, mostly 
farmers in the tropics who are 
accidentally bitten —_ by 
vipers, although boots 

and antivenom have re- 
duced the toll in recent years. In the U.S., 
where 1,000 to 2,000 snakebites occur an- 
nually, mostly by rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads, fewer than 10 result in death. The 
majority of victims, says Greene, who has 
been nailed only once (“not seriously” by 
a copperhead as a teen), are “macho 
types”—young men who handle ven- 
omous snakes carelessly. “Snakes are 
more afraid of us than we are of them,” he 
insists. “They'll only bite if they perceive a 
threat.” Of course, you'd expect to hear 
that from an ophidiophilic scientist whose 
E-mail handle is crotalus, the genus name 


| for rattlers. Fa 
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FALSE FACE The markings on this Indian 
cobra’s hood may be a defense tool 


CAT'S EYES The yellow blunt-headed 
vinesnake has superb night vision 


THAT'S NO S'ILE A common Malayan 
racer puts on a gaping threat display 


HEAT DETECTORS The holes by this pit 
viper’s eyes are infrared sensors 
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fOUNG, SINGLE AND 
OUT OF CONTROL 


Rhinos are being murdered, and the killers are 
juvenile delinquents of the elephantine kind 


National Park and relocated to establish 
elephant populations in parks and private 
reserves throughout the country. 

One positive result of the operation 
was that it helped preserve a threatened 
species. But because elephants in the wild 
live in tight-knit groups, the relocation was 
also a major experiment in social engineer- 
ing—and like so many such experiments, it 
has had unexpected consequences. Since 
1978, almost 1,500 orphan calves, 600 of 
them males, have been moved to unfamil- 
iar locations and raised with no exposure 
to adult elephants or the hierarchical social 
structure that defines elephant life. 

The long-term effect of this isolation 
appears to be a generation of juvenile de- 
linquents. “The whole thing has much to 
do with the setup of elephant society,” says 
zoologist Marian Garai, a Swiss-born South 
African who has been studying the reloca- 
tion. Under normal circumstances, she 
says, a dominant older male elephant is 
around to keep young bulls in line. For the 


newly arrived youngsters, howev- 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





HE TROUBLE FIRST SURFACED ABOUT 
three years ago. Rangers in Pilanes- 
berg National Park, in northwestern 
South Africa, began to notice that 
white rhinos were being killed at the rate 
of about one a month. Then the same phe- 
nomenon started happening at Hluhluwe- 
Umfolozi Park, in the southeastern sec- | 
tion of the country. Poachers looking for 
precious horns are the usual suspects 
when rhinos turn up dead. But not this 
time. These animals were left intact, horns 
and all. Their wounds, moreover, had 
been caused not by gunshots but by long, 
sharp objects with some mass to them. 
The mystery was soon solved: the rhi- 
nos had been murdered, all right, but the 
perpetrators were not poachers but pachy- | 
derms—young, aggressive bull elephants | 
that did in the rhinos by knocking them 
over, kneeling on them and goring them. 
What drives the elephants to do it is not 
clear. Game wardens and animal-behavior 
experts have a theory, however, and while 
they stress that it is speculative, the idea is 
compelling. The elephants may be de- | 
praved, the experts say, because as chil- 
dren they were deprived. The trouble- 
makers are apparently all orphans, taken as 
calves from their slaughtered parents dur- | period known as “musth,” a 
ing culling operations in the huge Kruger | time when male elephants’ tes- 
A generation of young male elephants, 
top, grew up without adult supervision—bad news for the rhino, right 


er, no such role models were pro- 
vided, and Garai believes this may 
have had a profound effect on the 
| elephants’ psychology. 

The result may be even 
more pronounced during the 
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tosterone levels 












| young ones in line. Not only are the or 


ee 
ot up. Elephants ofter 
become aggressive during musth, but ir 
the wild, older bulls usually keep the 





phan bulls going into musth without chap 
erones, but their musths seem to star 
earlier and last longer. The condition usu 
ally begins at age 30, but at Pilanesbers 
some 20-year-old elephants are going intc 
a musth that lasts not the usual few day: 
but as long as three months. 

Why do these elephants pick on the 
rhinos? Evidently, because they’re there 
At least one human was killed by a rogue 
bull last year, but for an elephant looking tc 
make trouble, a small, relatively helples: 
rhino is an easier target. Garai has ofter 
seen a young elephant grab a stick in it: 
trunk and throw it at a rhino—seemingly 
playful behavior that in an unbalanced an- 
imal could easily turn violent. “Elephant: 
are complex and intelligent creatures,” she 
observes. “They aren’t immune to stress.’ 
She suspects that other game parks witk 
populations of orphan elephants may soor 
develop similar problems. 

Park rangers are prescribing a little 
adult supervision for the bad-boy ele- 
phants. Indeed, when two adult female 
circus elephants were returned to Pilanes- 
berg in 1979, shortly after the first orphans 
arrived, the nervous youngsters quickly 
settled down. Now officials hope some- 
thing like that will work on rhino-bashing 
bulls. Early next year, a few 40-year-old 
bull elephants will be moved to Pilanes- 
berg to help calm things down. Mean- 
while, authorities are trying to get to the 

root of the problem. Two years 

ago, Kruger Park stopped its ele- 

phant-culling program and began 

moving entire families of ele- 
phants to their new homes. 

It will be some time before 
the effects of these efforts are 
known. Until then, the white 
rhinos of South Africa had better 

watch their backs. —Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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FOOL A COLD 


Achoo! Scientists test a new decoy drug 
that relieves—but doesn’t cure—the sniffles 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





F ANYONE EVER DOES DISCOVER A CURE 

for the common cold, he or she will be a 

shoo-in for a Nobel Prize. Not only are 

colds enormously costly—$10 billion an- 
nually in lost wages and productivity in the 
U.S. alone—but they’re almost impossible 
to prevent. Colds are caused by hundreds 
of different viruses from several major viral 
families, virtually ruling out the possibility 
of a single, one-shot-stops-all vaccine. 
Treatment is further complicated because 
the disease is a moving target. Rhino- 
viruses, which account for about 40% of all 
colds, attack mainly in the fall and spring; 
other cold-causing microbes, such as the 
respiratory syncytial viruses, tend to strike 
in the dead of winter. 

Well, Stockholm isn’t calling yet, but 
good news on the cold front was reported at 
a medical conference in Toronto last week. 
In preliminary tests sponsored by 
Boehringer Ingelheim Pharmaceuticals, an 
experimental compound with an ungainly 
moniker—BIRR 4—managed to cut the 
severity of cold symptoms in half without 
major side effects. The results were imme- 
diately hailed in the media as a break- 
through, although Dr. Ronald Turner, 
a pediatrician at the Medical Univer- 
sity of South Carolina in Charleston 
who helped direct the research, was 
quick to add a dose of caveat. “We've 


got a ways to go,” he insists, “before Virus particles infect 
we can say the word cure.” cells lining the 
What Turner and his colleagues _ nasal passage, 
have done is nonetheless something _using a special 
of a scientific coup, opening up a __ protein called 
new line of attack against an ancient ICAM-1 to enter 
scourge. Rather shrewdly, they opt- _ the cell. Cold virus 
ed not to attack cold viruses head enters nose 


on. Instead, they resorted to a little 
bit of molecular camouflage that 
would, in effect, hide the nose from 
its microscopic foes. 


Cold viruses have had millions of — 4 decoy protein 
years to evolve different ways of in- derived from ICAM-1 
fecting the cells that line the nasal _inds to receptors 
passages. (The “rhino” of rhinovirus- —_ 9p the outside of 
es comes from the Greek word for the virus and 
nose.) But it turns out that almost all prevents infection. 
the rhinoviruses use the same mole- SERA EE 
cular doorway on the surface of the —_Unwersity of South Carolina 

“4 TIME Graphic by Steve Hart 


cell, a protein called 1cAM-1, to gain 





How We 
Catch a Cold 


How the 
Spray Works 


entry to the upper-respiratory tract. 
Doctors have suspected since the late 
1980s that if they could somehow flood the 
nose with decoy ICAM-1 molecules, they 
might be able to keep the rhinoviruses 
from attaching to the real thing. 

It wasn’t until the development of ge- 
netic engineering, however, that re- 
searchers were able to build synthetic 
ICAM-1 convincing enough to act as a de- 
coy. With that in hand, Dr. Turner and his 
team recruited 177 volunteers who were 
willing to catch a cold for science. Half 
the volunteers (the experimental group) 
were sprayed with the BIRR 4 solution. 
The others (the control group) were given 
a simple saline spray. All the volunteers 
were deliberately infected by placing 
droplets of active rhinoviruses in their 
nasal passages. 

About two-thirds of the control group 
and half the experimental group got sick. 
The volunteers who received the BIRR 4 
spray seven hours before they were ex- 
posed fared pretty well, often reporting 
only a mild case of the sniffles. Even those 
who waited 12 hours after exposure before 
taking the decoy compound experienced 
the same protective benefits. 
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RHINOVIRUS Still no relief for the 
60% of colds other viruses cause 


It could be years before 
BIRR 4 (or any similar com- 
pound with a  flashier 
name) is available at your 
local pharmacy. The long 

FDA-approval process has 
only just begun, and there are 
fa lot of unanswered questions 

about how the drug would work. 
For one thing, Brnr 4 has so far proved ef- 
fective only when it’s given at an early 
stage of infection, yet most people aren't 
aware that they are coming down with a 
cold until a few days after they have been 
exposed. And since colds are relatively 
minor nuisances from which most pa- 
tients recover on their own, drugmakers 
have an extra burden to prove that their 
cure isn’t more hazardous than the dis- 
ease. “In our small study group we didn’t 
see any side effects,” Turner notes. “But if 
you give it to a million people, you might 
find a different answer.” 

Still, there may well be a market for a 
good cold-decoy drug. Parents, for exam- 
ple, could take a whiff of BRR 4 whenever 
their children come home from school 
with a cold. So could patients with severe 
asthma or emphysema, for whom colds can 
sometimes trigger a life-threatening battle 
for air. “It’s a huge challenge to find a way 
to prevent colds,” says Dr. Robert Couch, 
professor of microbiology at the Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston. But think 
of the glory—and the prizes—for the scien- 
tist who finally does. —Reported by 
Lawrence Mondi/New York 


What Else Works? 


Some studies show that taking zinc at 
the start of a cold can shorten it; others 
are inconclusive 

VITAMIN C 
Linus Pauling touted its beneficial 
effects, but there’s little hard evidence 
to back up his claims 
Cough suppressants and antihistamines 
can relieve symptoms but do not 
speed recovery 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 
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EAPERT TECHNICANNS 


It’s what you'll find at our dealership. 


For service and maintenance on your Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, 
Jeep or Eagle vehicle, there's just one place to go. Your Chrysler 
Corporation dealership. Our expert technicians will get the job done, 


and get it done right, using the latest diagnostic tools and original 





Mopar parts — the only parts made exclusively for your vehicle. 
So wherever your travels take you, make sure you keep your vehicle 
well-maintained at our dealership. It’s the place you trusted when you 
bought your vehicle. It's the place you can trust for servicing it, too. 


Bring your vehicle back where it belongs. e 
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An ancient religion grows 
ever stronger roots in a new 
world, with the help of the 
movies, pop culture and the 
politics of repressed Tibet 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


wa F YOU LISTEN CLOSELY, YOU CAN HEAR THE 
| spinning of the dharma in the multiplex- 
es. In two of the most anticipated Holly- 
wood movies of the season, the talk is of 
/ worms and nothingness. About halfway 
| through Seven Years in Tibet, which will 
eee open Wednesday to considerable hoopla, 
| Bee slam Ceem site coker ieuttcar moll elietee 
Mm But there is a problem. His workers will 
not dig a foundation, because they don’t want to 
kill any worms. Why? As Pitt’s character is in- 
formed: “In a past life, this humble worm could 
have been your mother.’ Meanwhile, in Martin 
Scorsese's Kundun, scheduled to open on Christ- 
mas Day, the protagonist muses, “My enemies 
will be nothing. My friends will be nothing. All 
will be nothing.” This is spoken not morbidly but. 
philosophically—a most peculiar sentiment in: 
a Hollywood film, even one made for a mere 
$30 million. 

Or it would be, were this not the season in 
which the world of American entertainment be- 
came fascinated with Bud- 
dhism. Neither Seven Years Sharon Saizberg leading a 
nor Kundun is overtly about Barre Center for Buddhist 


A in Studies she co-founded in 
the faith. The first recounts Massachusetts 


“ 











the story of Pitt's character, Heinrich Har- 
rer, a superstar mountain climber and Nazi 
poster boy who is humanized while tutoring 
the preteen Dalai Lama in Tibet in the 
1940s and ’50s. The second tells the re- 
markable tale of the Dalai Lama more or 
less through his own eyes, from his recog- 
nition as reincarnated Buddha of compas- 
sion at age two until his escape to India at 
24. Each film’s strongest statement is on 
China’s brutal, 46-year occupation of Tibet. 
But just as both open with the soulful moan 
of Tibetan horns overlapped by the eerie, 
two-toned chanting of monks, the spiritual 
underlay of both is Tibet’s ornate, pacifistic 
Buddhist belief. Says Seven Years director 
Jean-Jacques Annaud of his film: “Bud- 
dhism is everywhere.” And he is right. Pitt’s 
hair shines with its usual otherworldly lus- 
ter, yet it is upstaged by the inner glow of his 
Tibetan co-stars. “I have to stay here,” the 
young Dalai Lama says when offered a 
the Chinese 
others is my path to liberation.” Pitt’s re- 


chance to escape “Saving 
sponse is admiration mixed with yearning. 
Seven Years speaks to our own situation as 
outsiders, filled with angst and ego, looking 
for something different, listening for the 


sound of horns and chanting 


A NEW MAKEUP IS CALLED “ZEN 
blush”; a new sitcom, Dharma and 
Greg. A designer fruit-juice contain- 

er entreats, “Please recycle this bot- 





CELEBRITY 
BUDDHA 
BOOSTERS 


1 STEVEN SEAGAL 


tle. It deserves to be reincarnated too.” A 
Buddhist temple is where Al Gore came 
into some dubious campaign money, and 
monks star in computer commercials. 
Type buddhism into the search engine of 
amazon.com, the Internet bookstore, and it 
spits back 1,200 titles, from scriptures to 
modern inspirational writings to a robust 
selection of cookbooks. And then there is 
Hollywood, where more and more people 
seem torn between a sincere desire to con- 
quer ego and the drive to be seen doing so 
Have we all been here before? Yes, and 

in this lifetime too. America flirted with 
Buddhism in the 1950s and again in the 
70s; vestiges of those dalliances still waft, 
pleasant yet amorphous, through the pop 
atmosphere. Chicago Bulls coach Phil Jack- 
son applies Zen to the art of Michael main- 
tenance, and Tina Turner and Herbie Han- 
cock chant Buddhist mantras. Terms such as 
Nirvana and koan are in common 


eee ; 

f usage, if seldom understood. 

\- - And now crests the Tibetan 
o wave, building roughly since the 















Dalai Lama’s 1989 Nobel Peace 
Prize. Richard Gere pio- 
neered the full reli- 
giopolitical embrace 
years ago, but he may 
have found a suc 
cessor in Adam 
Yauch, 33, singer 
for the punk-rap 


In February the action star was hailed 
as the reincarnated Tulku of the 
Nyingma lineage of Tibetan Buddhism, 


a school older than t 


Dalai Lama's 


2 ADAM YAUCH 
The singer, with white scarf, for 
the punk-rap group Beastie Boys 
has been a convert since 1992 and 
has organized Tibetan Freedom concerts 


3 TINA TURNER 
The hardest-working woman in 
rock ‘n' roll practices the chants of 
Soka Gakkai, a school that originated 
in the profusion of Japanese Buddhism 


4 RICHARD GERE 


The actor, the most famous disciple 
of the Dalai Lama, left, has just 


published a book of phe 


raphs 


featuring Buddhism’s holy places 


5 MARTIN SCORSESE 
The director, with three actors who 
portray the Dalai Lama through the 
years in the movie Kundun, is not a 
Buddhist but appreciates its values 





6 PHIL JACKSON 
The Chicago Bulls coach (and author 
of Sacred Hoops, a spiritual guide for 
athletes) calls himself a Zen Christian 


group the Beastie Boys. Not only has Yauch 3 
guided his famously irreverent band into 
songs like Bodhisattva Oath; he is also $ 
primary architect of two Tibetan Freedom 
Concert benefits that became instant touch- 
stones for a Gen X phenomenon quickly 
dubbed Tibet Chic. Like the new movies, ‘ 
the concerts’ first concern was political but 
they too opened with that signature chant- 
ing, and Yauch, a convert, made sure spiri- 
tual seekers could find low-key “monastery 
tents” on the concert grounds. 

Then there are celebrities whose exact 
commitment to the faith is a guessing game 
Oliver Stone publicly conscripts Tibetan 
“wrathful deities” to fend off his detractors 
Courtney Love is said to be a practitioner 
while Harrison Ford simply supports Ti- 
betan freedom (his wife Melissa Mathison 
wrote Kundun’s script). Composer Philip 
Glass, yes. REM singer Michael Stipe, 
maybe. And in one of the more peculiar oc- 
currences along the Hollywood-Lhasa axis 
action-film star and all-around surly guy 
Steven Seagal was recognized by the head of 
the venerable Nyingma Tibetan lineage as 
the reincarnation of a 15th century lama. 

Pulled down raw out of the ether, the 
new Buddhist vibe can seem surrealistically 


jumbled, as a poem in a recent New Yorker 


acknowledged: “The huge head of Richard 
Gere, a tsonga blossom/ in his hair, comes 
floating like a Macy’s/ Parade balloon above 
the snowcapped summit/ of sacred Kailas.” 











H O W BUSINES 





What's intriguing about The Thin Red 
Line is the chance it offers to watch the 
more indulgent filmmaking style of the 
1970s_ collide with that of the 1990s. 
Roughly midway through its shoot, the 
film was only a half-day or so behind 
schedule—an incredible achievement 
considering both the scope of 
the production and the fact 
that the schedule must take 
into account Malick’s fond- 
ness for multiple takes, for 
improvisation, for stopping to 
shoot, Days of Heaven-style, 
any flora and fauna that catch 
his eye (“He’s obsessed with 
grass and feral pigs,” notes a 
young cast member). 

While filming a scene in 
which Nolte, who plays a 
hard-driving, glory-hunting 
lieutenant colonel, is chewed 
out by a superior over the 
phone (for Nolte’s benefit, 
John Cusack improvises a verbal reaming 
from behind the camera), Malick’s direc- 
tions seem to consist solely of “Take a 
pause,” “Look over at the river,” and 
“Let’s do another one.” As the number of 
takes for this simple scene runs into the 


high teens, Nolte seems to get more and 
more flustered, losing concentration and 
blowing his lines (Cusack: “Are you in- 
competent, Colonel?” Nolte: “Yes I’m in- 
competent. What's my first f___ line?” 
until his growling frustration and the 
character’s seem to merge, finally giving 





Malick what he wants. This is apparently 
his preferred way of working: letting ac- 
tors go on and on until they exhaust 
themselves and stumble into some kind of 
spontaneous truth. “Terry loves scenes 
going wrong,” says a cast member. 


When Malick gives concrete notes, 
he tends to speak in metaphors as 
singular as the images in his films. He 
talks about the “green poison of war,” 
and instructed one actor to play a scene 
like “a squid being thrown up on the 
beach from the abyss.” On the other 
hand, the stage directions in 
his script could be daunting- 
ly airy for an actor: “Fife’s 
terror passes gradually over 
into a longing for life and 
peace.” How do you play 
that? 

From an audience’s point 
of view, it will be interesting 
to see how Malick’s medita- 
tive style meshes with the 
urgency of a combat tale. As 
it evolves on set, this is shap- 
ing up to be both the most 
ambitious war movie since 
Apocalypse Now and, poten- 
tially, the strangest. “It'll be 
Malick’s Iliad,” says Geisler with only 
slightly undue portentousness. A cast 
member says that the director, maybe 
sensing a roll, is already talking about 
an even more ambitious follow-up. 
Malick’s Odyssey? a 





















fant steps toward financial independence for 45 years. Over 


MFS invented the mutual fund in 1924. By the 


erica landed on the moon, we'd been helping investors 


§, MFS has navigated more up and down markets than any 
mutual fund company. Maybe it’s this vast experience 


(plains why we can offer a wide range of funds, including 


MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST 


America’s first mutual fund 
Class A kk 


Overall domestic equity Momingstar rating (8/31/97) 


Average annual total returns excluding sales charges 
(for periods ended 6/30/97) 


1 YEAR 5 Years 10 YEARS 


Class A Shares +35.43% +20.06% +14.60% 


(since 7/15/24) 


Results assume reinvestment of dividend and capital gain dis- 


tributions. There are no subsidies currently in effect. Results, 


sales charges, and fees will differ for other classes of shares. 


See prospectus for details. Class A results, includi 


the max- 


imum 5.75% sales charge, were +27.65%, +18.65%, and 





+13.92% for the 1-, 5-, and 10-year periods ended 6/30/97, 


berformance is no guarantee of future results, ask your financial adviser how your future may benefit from our 


past. Or call us at 1-800-811-9485. 


fit carefully before you invest 


Br more information, ask your financial adviser or call us for a prospectus. 
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If we said it, you probably 
wouldn't believe us. 


ol We've been getting rave reviews about the The footprint of the DocuPrint C55 is up to 40% 
Xerox DocuPrint C55 color laser printer. After smaller than comparable color laser printers. This 


all, the Xerox DocuPrint C55 is the first prompted the Hard Copy Observer to say this 
fully featured color laser printer at the CLE is “the first product for which the name 
breakthrough price of $3,500" : ‘desktop color’ is nota fib” 


No wonder LiveWire said, “Make no mis- 
take, the C55 is a highly competitive product. 
Low-cost color laser printing is a reality” \ 

Its features include our exclusive Fax 
Friendly” option, making colors readable to contact your local computer reseller, or call 
when faxed. And the ability to remotely Xerox at 1-800-34-XEROX, ext. 2989. Or visit our 
access and manage printers via the Internet. -to« model. esimoied see piee ~Web site at www.xerox.networkprinters.com 
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XEROX * The Document Company?’ and the digital X* are trademarks of NEROX CORPORATION. Fax Friendly= option sold separately. 46 USC $80, 


Plus, you get world-class performance 
at 3 ppm for color, and 12 ppm for black & 
white, all at 600 dpi. 

With positive press like this, it’s a good time 





DISPLACEMENT After the ’60s, Lichtenstein moved 


beyond comics, as in Artist’s Studio, “Dancers,” 1974 





Pop's Most Popular 


With humor and style, 
Roy Lichtenstein made 
beauty out of “trash” 

By ROBERT HUGHES 


OY LICHTENSTEIN, WHO DIED AT 73 
last week of complications arising 
from pneumonia, was not quite 
the most famous of the American 

Pop artists. That honor belonged to 
Andy Warhol, who made it somewhat 
dubious. Lichtenstein was always lower- 
key as a person, reserved, wryly courte- 
ous and not a great believer in the virtues 
of publicity. He neither sought nor 
avoided the limelight. 

Born in New York City in 1923, 
Lichtenstein served a stint in the Air 
Force during World War II—which must 
have laid the ground of his later comic- 
strip images of gung-ho pilots blasting 
their enemies from the sky—and then, 
after studying art at Ohio State Universi 
ty, moved back East. He was a slender, 
elegant man who, with his beaky nose 
and long gray hair pulled back in a 
ponytail, acquired in his later years an 
odd physical resemblance to Georgia 
O'Keeffe. He lived for his work, assidu- 
ously producing it on a near industrial 
scale—sculpture, prints, big murals 
even a hull decoration for an America’s 
Cup yacht—never making inflated claims 
for it, never posing as a maestro. The hu 
mor of his art came from a natural sweet 
ness of temperament. 

His breakthrough came with his first 


show at the Leo Castelli Gallery in 1962. 
Before long his work, as distinct from his 
personal “image,” was the most popular 
of any Pop artist’s. You could pick out his 
style underwater or a mile away, and it 
had none of the morbid undercurrent of 
Warhol's. It was its own logo. It fairly 
crackled with assertion and impersonal- 
ity, both at once. Those Benday dots, 
that studied neutrality of surface, that 
not-so-simple love of a vernacular (ro- 
mance and action comics of the "50s) 
that was already receding into nostalgia 
when Lichtenstein took it up in the 
'60s—whom else could 
it have belonged to? 
Lichtenstein became 
known to an enormous 
public as “the guy who 
paints comics,” but in fact 
the comic-strip phase of 
his work was quite brief: 
it lasted from 1961 to 
1965, after which he 
moved on to other sub- 
jects and themes. The 
motif caused consider- 
able offense, to the point 
where LIFE magazine nominated him as 
the worst artist in the world. But it en- 
abled him to play with all manner of 
saucy ironies and In jokes, and in any 
case he never copied anything; each im- 
age underwent fastidious tweaking, re- 
shaping and restyling. “Why, Brad dar- 
ling, this painting is a masterpiece!” a 
blond woman exclaims to a clean-cut 
young painter in Masterpiece, 1962. 
“My, soon you'll have all of New York 
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He took classics 
down a bit, 
without malice, 


and lifted comics 
a bit, without 
condescension 





clamoring for your work!” Neither she 
nor Lichtenstein, at the time, knew how 
right she was. 

What was he into? A game of dis- 
placement, often deeper than it seemed. 
At the time when Lichtenstein and his 
co-conspirators arrived on the scene, a 
sort of academy of spontaneity had 
formed in New York. Painters all over 
America had deduced from Abstract Ex- 
pressionism that art, to be sincere, must 
be thick and splashy, so that the galleries 
were full of conventional signs for un- 
convention, A postmodernist before the 
term got going, Lichtenstein realized 
that in art, though style may not be 
everything, everything is style: every 
kind of image comes to us packaged in 
terms that inexorably turn into conven- 
tions. He was antinuance, antiheroism, 
antiexistentialist. With good humor and 
icy elegance, coupled 
with a genuine liking 
for his low-art or no-art 
sources in American ver- 
nacular, Lichtenstein was 
able to construct an art 
that approached real 
monumentality on the 
foundation of images that 
bien pensant taste re- 
garded as trash. 

That art could be 
beautiful when dealing 
with neutral subjects, 
such as in the Mirror series, 1969-72. 
When he turned to high-art ones (his pas- 
tiches of Picasso, Cézanne, Balla, Matisse 
and so on), he could wittily run variations 
on art-history classics without mock- 
ing the seriousness of his sources. He 
brought them down a bit, without malice, 
just as he raised the comics a bit, without 
condescension. He looked vulgar 35 
years ago; today you see his dandy’s taste 
almost before you see the painting a 
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- ‘There’s really nothi 
to be afraid of. 























Bodies of Work 


4 In a more innocent time, it was considered a 
satisfying and well-rounded enough career 
simply to be a celebrity personal trainer. But 
nowadays a trainer is barely worth the price 
of a second-hand Soloflex if he or she doesn’t 
have a book, And not just any old fitness 
book. A book whose life-changing properties 


\ sare attested to by A-list celebrities. Last 
4 =year Cindy Crawford did the honors for 


“Whether we're doing wind sprints uphill or 
sun salutes in my living room, the goal has 
been much more about peace of mind than 
having a perfect body,” she says. And noted 
muscleman STEVEN SPIELBERG is singing the : 
praises of Jake Steinfeld’s Power Living by « 
Jake, which is more about getting a life than: 
about getting a trim waist. (Chapter titles in- 
clude “Flex Your Imagination” and “Go for 
the Goal.”) The director, or “Wiels,” as Stein 
feld calls him, gushes on the cover, “Jake has* 
been a very positive influence in my life.” It? 
takes strength to lift all those Oscars 


} Radu Teodorescu. This year MADONNA is en- 
: ‘dorsing Ray Kybartas’ Fitness Is Religion 
R 
. 

t 
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ROMAN POLANSKI, who these days may be more celebrated 
as a fugitive from the U.S. justice system than as a director, 
opened his musical version of Dance of the Vampires in Vienna 
last week. But in America a drama of a different sort unfolded 
after it emerged that Polanski's lawyer had had yet another 
meeting with the Los Angeles D.A.'s office, sparking a rumor 
that he was cutting a deal to allow the director of Chinatown to 
return to America. The 20-year-old warrant issued for Polan- 
ski's arrest is still in effect. He fled to Paris, fearing he would 
have to serve serious time for having sex with a 13-year-old 
girl. But Polanski's friend and producer Thom Mount says he 
asked the director about the talk of a return and “there’s no 
truth in it whatsoever.” In any case, the D.A.'s office says 
there will be no deal unless Polanski surrenders, at which 
time a judge will decide his sentence. Meanwhile, the girl in 
question, Samantha Geimer, now 34 and a mother of three 
who lives in Kauai, Hawaii, says she has long felt he should be 
able to come back: “It has always been O.K. with me.” 
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The pathways of 
_ diplomacy must 
be trod with 
care. It’s custom- 
ary when visiting 
the Golden 
Temple, the Sikh’s holiest 
shrine in the Punjab, to re- 
move one’s shoes. However, 
Queen Elizabeth, who will visit 
the Indian temple later this 
month, is not a barefoot kind 
of gal. So a compromise has 
been reached. The Queen 
will wear white socks 





New plans are 
also afoot at Eliz- 
abeth’s youngest 
son’s movie- 
making enter- 
: prise, Ardent 
Productions. Prince Edward's 
company has signed a first- 
look deal with Corbin 
Bernsen, mainly known as 
< the sleazoid attorney in L.A 
Law. This deal, however, is 
; for Bernsen’s hitherto un- 
heralded writing output. The 
5 Prince gets first refusal on 
= Bernsen’s screenplays. 
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A Stretch 
For Billy 


How dull life would be if 
the old height-sight gag 
had never been invent- 
ed. This time it’s BILLY 
CRYSTAL and GHEORGHE 
MURESAN (you can just 
call him George) who 
are making it tough for 
the cameraman to get 
a two-shot. Crystal and 
the Washington Bullets 
b-baller star in My Giant, 
a comedy about a venal 
theatrical agent and his 
discovery, the Romanian 
monastery caretaker with 


STEPHEN VAUGHAN—CASTLE ROCK 


f 


a gift for Shakespeare 
whom he discovers and 
drags back to America 
to get into the movies. 
Since Muresan doesn’t 
speak much English, let 
alone Shakespeare, the 
two worked together for 
months before shooting, 
with Crystal recording 
Muresan’s part on cas- 
settes and the center lis- 
tening to his lines on the 
bus between games. “I 
was like Jiminy Cricket, 
jumping up and down on 
his shoulder and in his 
head,” says Crystal. It 
worked—maybe too well. 
Laments Crystal: “I end- 
ed up fighting for my life 
in every scene.” 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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Garrison Keillor 


The Age of Elegance 


Agnes and Gladys and pink drapes and Deep Purple 


HESE PERFECT FALL DAYS MAKE ME SAD, AND THERE 

have been so many of them lately in Minnesota. My 

cure for sadness is, first, to clean off my glasses and, 

second, to take a fast ride on a bicycle. If that doesn’t 
work, I go to Murray’s. The next step is to join the Men in 
Their 50s Coping with Melancholy group, and I’ve never had 
to do that. 

Murray’s is a restaurant in downtown Minneapolis that’s 
been around longer than I have. In my childhood, there were 
the Big Three, Charlie’s, Harry’s and Murray’s, and only Mur- 
ray’s survives. It is the sort of grand old joint you find in any 
big city, restaurants with pink drapes and a 70-year-old coat- 
check girl and a pianist who plays Deep 
Purple and the waitresses have names like 
Agnes and Gladys and the menu harks 
back to the Age of Steak; a place where a Fag 
fiftyish couple can enjoy a Manhattan and f= 
tuck into a chunk of cow and au gratin 
potato. Murray’s serves the Silver Butter 
Knife Steak for Two. That’s the special, 
and it’s been around since | was learning 
to read—I saw it advertised on billboards 
around town. I'd form the words MURRAY'S 
and SILVER BUTTER KNIFE STEAK phoneti- 
cally, and say them aloud as we passed, 
and the mystery and elegance of them 
stuck with me. 

My parents never went to restaurants. 
We ate at home or at the homes of relatives—we were sensi- 
ble people, not spendthrifts or dreamers. Once a year we 
went to the state fair and had Pronto Pups. That was it. Every 
Sunday morning, however, my father drove us to church, 
and the route took us past Murray’s, and I would glance up 
from my Bible and the verse I was memorizing for Sunday 
school, and there was Murray’s big marquee and the name 
written out in orange block letters and, above, a sign that 
said COCKTAILS/DANCING, and over the years, memorizing 
one verse after another, you build up an intense interest in a 
place like that. You imagine walking in and finding yourself 
in a movie—the maitre d’ takes your coat and hat and nods 
toward a corner banquette, and there sits Fred MacMurray, 
your boss at Acme, stubbing out a Lucky, grinning, and you 
realize it’s all true—you’re assistant manager now, you got 
the big raise, you and Sue and Becky and Little Buddy can 
move out to Sunny Acres. 

I saved up Murray’s for years, and then, when I turned 21, 
I couldn’t go there because I was under the terrible burden of 
being hip—it took years for that to wear off, during which I ate 
what hip people were eating in Minneapolis then, ethnic food, 
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most of it awful. I thought of Murray’s as a den of Republicans: 
steaks became (in my mind) politicized. And then, on the very 
last day of my misspent years in graduate school, my role 
model and hero Arnie Goldman said, “School’s out—what do 
you say, let’s go to Murray’s,” and so it was cool. We put on 
our corduroy sportscoats with the leather elbow patches and 
had dinner, and he ordered us martinis, and the gin made me 
as witty as Robert Benchley. We swapped timeless repartee 
for a couple hours and ate liberal Democratic steaks and felt 
the glow of scholarly brotherhood. 

I have gone back about once every three or four years, and 
the magic seems never to wear off, the sight of the pink 
«drapes, the mirrors, the candelabrum 
3 sconces, the red plush chairs, the candles 
; flickering on the white linen—it still elates 
§ me, the Silver Butter Knife feels like a 
. = bright sword in my hand. And last year I 
“returned with four old friends and my 
* wife Jenny. It was one of the happiest 

nights I can remember, everyone yakking 
and laughing, eating steak, drinking a big 
booming red wine, feeling flush and lov- 
able. And then I went back one night last 
week with Jenny and my son and his girl- 
friend. We strolled in, and I saw the pink 
drapes, and I felt the old euphoria rise in 
my heart, and it dawned on me that I had 
invented Murray's: as a child, reading the 
words SILVER BUTTER KNIFE STEAK FOR TWO off billboards, 
meditating on them, I had created a kingdom of elegance 
more durable than any restaurant where an immaculate 
young waiter introduces himself and tells you about the 
broiled marlin served in fennel mustard sauce on a bed of 
basmati rice and topped with shredded asiago cheese and 
lightly toasted pine nuts. I would never take out-of-towners 
to Murray’s. Nobody whom I wanted to impress. Only my 
dearest friends. Only old Minnesota pals who grew up with 
Murrayism and know it as a symbol of all we hold dear. 

On a beautiful fall day, when I recall what was grand and 
exalted and now is gone forever—the Burlington Zephyr and 
the North Coast Limited, the New Yorker of my youth, Memo- 
rial Stadium where we spent Saturday afternoons cheering for 
the Golden Gophers, the Earle Brown farm that was turned into 
a mall and a subdivision—I think of the SILVER BUTTER KNIFE 
STEAK FOR TWO, looming above me on a billboard, our car 
stopped at a red light on Lyndale Avenue in 1952, the Bible on 
my lap open to Ecclesiastes, my head anointed with Wildroot 
hair oil, and I feel restored. Some glories remain, You for sure, 
and me, perhaps, and, absolutely, Murray’s. = 
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From the most prescribed name in the history of pain relief a) 
comes MotrinIB. Nothing’s proven more-powerful on headache Motrin 
and muscle pain. Yet it’s gentler on your stomach'than aspirin. ~ #@ = 
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